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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1936 


MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President C.    MILTON   WRIGHT 

Bel  Air 

Vice-President DR.  J.  CAREY  TAYLOR 

Baltimore 

Vice-President MISS  EDITH  V.  WALKER 

Baltimore 

Treasurer DR.   R.   BERRYMAN 

4224  Euclid  Avenue,  Baltimore 

Secretary WALTER  H.   DAVIS 

Havre  de  Grace 
Executive  Committee: 

C.  Milton  Wright,  President 
Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Vice-President 

Charles  W.  Sylvester,  1933-36,  Director  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, 3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

John  L.  Dunkle,  1934-37,  President  State  Teachers'  College,  Frostburg 
Benjamin  C.  Willis,  1935-38,  Supt.  Caroline  County,  Denton 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTaiENTS 

Agriculture: 

C.  Merrick  Wilson,  Chairman,  Poolesville. 
Art: 

L.  Myer  Site,  Chairman,  Patterson  Park  Jr.  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Marie  M.  Neunsinger,  Secretary,  614  N.  Luzerne  Street,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

J.  P.  Templeman,  Chairman,  City  College,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

Miss  MoUie  F.  Saffell,  Chairman,  Reisterstown. 

Miss  Gladys  Mitchell,  Secretary,  Forest  Park  H.  S..  Baltimore. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

Norman  A.  Luf burrow,  Chairman,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Elsa  Willhide,  Secretary,  Gwynns'  Falls  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
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Elementary  Principals: 

George  Schluderberg,  Chairmaji,  Dundalk. 

Miss  Margaret  Gareis,  Secretary,  School  No.  235,  Baltimore. 

Kindergarten-Primary: 

Miss  Mary  Cohee,  Chairman,  The  Charles  Apts.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Fischback,  Secretary,  10  Winter's  Lane,  Catonsville. 

School  Librarians: 

Miss  Marceline  Kefauver,  Chairman,  Frederick. 

Miss  Merle  Yoder,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Mathematics: 

George  S.  Buck,  Chairman,  Raspeburg. 

Mrs.  Edna  T.  Price,  Secretary,  Clifton  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Modem  Language: 

Miss  Edith  Gardiner,  Chairman,  Frederick. 

Miss  Alice  Diggs,  Secretary,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Music: 

Miss  M.  Eleanor  Moore,  Chairman,  2309  Ellamont  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Philip  S.  Royer,  Secretary,  Westminster. 

Occupational: 

Mrs.  Florence  Toole,  Chairman,  School  No.  63,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Ruth  Richards,  Secretary,  School  No.  65,  Baltimore. 

English: 

Dr.  Angela  Broening,  Chairman,  2  Millbrook  Road,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Elsie  Krug,  Secretary,  Sparrows  Point. 

Geography: 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Chairman,  Hamilton  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Pearle  Blood,  Secretary,  Towson. 

History: 

Miss  Naomi  Riches,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Roberta  D.  Games,  Secretary,  School  No.  233,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Laurie  Brown,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Lyons,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Industrial: 

Clarence  Rohode,  Chairman,  Sparks. 
Elmer  K.  Zeller,  Secretary,  Catonsville. 


Intermediate: 

Miss  Pauline  Blackford,  Chairman,  Hagerstown. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Sultzer,  Secretary,  School  No.  51,  Baltimore. 
Parent-Teacher: 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Chairman,  3510  Fairview  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Hargis,  Secretary,  516  Hearst  Tower  Building,  Baltimore. 
Physical  Education: 

Miss  Therese  Powdermaker,  Chairman,  2523  Lib.  Hgts.  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Science: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Secretary,  3210  Gwynns'  Falls  Pkwy,  Balto. 

Secondary: 

Foster  D.  Bittle,  Chairman,  Oakland. 

E.  M.  Douglass,  Secretary,  Silver  Spring. 

Special: 

Dr.  Olive  Whildian,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Alma  Slaughter,  Secretary,  Easton. 

Teacher  Training: 

Dr.  Esther  Crane,  Chairman,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Hazel  Woodward,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Vocational: 

Miss  Edna  M.  Engle,  Chairman,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Cecile  Colbert,  Secretary,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 


MElVffiERSHIP 

FOR   SCHOOL  YEAR  1936-37 

(As  reported  to 

January  1,  1937) 

Allegany 

309.00 

Montgomery 

107.00 

Anne  Arundel 

No 

Report 

Prince  George 

54.00 

Baltimore 

No  Report 

Queen  Anne 

100% 

62.00 

Calvert 

100% 

36.00 

Somerset 

100% 

92.00 

Caroline 

100% 

93.C0 

St.    Mary's 

30.00 

Carroll 

100% 

210.00 

Talbot 

78.00 

Cecil 

126.00 

Washington 

100% 

397.00 

Charles 

57.00 

Wicomico 

100% 

146.00 

Dorchester 

100% 

131.00 

Worcester 

100% 

93.00 

Frederick 

100% 

281.00 

Normal  Schools 

23.00 

Garrett 

11.00 

Harford 

100% 

184.00 

From  Counties 

2604.00 

Howard 

100% 

84.00 

From   Baltimore 

City 

939.00 

Kent 

No  Report 

Total 

$3543.00 

STANDING  COJMIVnTTEES  FOR  1935  -  1936 


(Appointed  by  President  C.  Milton  Wright  to  serve  until  their  successors  are 

appointed  and  to  report  at  the  Representative  Assembly,  October  24,  1936) 

Auditing  Committee 

Chairman — Mr.  Walter  Miller,  Acting  Vice-Principal,  School  No.  234, 
Rogers  and  Magnolia  Avenues,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  Clyde  B.  Edge- 
worth,  Supervisor  of  Commerical  Education,  Department  of  Education,  3 
East  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Mr.'  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Credentials   Committee 

Chairman — Mr.  John  Yingling,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland;  Miss  Emily 
Clark,  Cecilton,  Maryland;  Mr.  Harry  F.  Frank,  Vice-Principal,  Poly- 
technic Institute,  North  Avenue  and  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Educational  Progress  Committee 

Chairman — Dr.  Harold  B.  Chapman,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, 3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss  M.  Caroline  Coe,  Prin- 
cipal, School  No.  1,  Fayette  and  Greene  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr. 
A.  M.  Isanogle,  Dean,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 

Legislative  Committee 

Chairman — Mr.  Floyd  C.  Cromwell,  Cambridge,  Md.;  Mr.  Raymond 
S.  Hyson,  Westminster,  Md.;  Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Easton,  Md.; 
Miss  Emily  W.  Eversfield,  Acting  Principal,  School  No.  79,  Park  Ave- 
nue and  Hoffman  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  Wendell  E.  Dunn,  Acting 
Principal,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Chatham  Road  and  Eldorado  Ave- 
nue,  Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Resolutions  Conmaittee 

Chairman — Miss  Margarietta  Collins,  Principal,  School  No.  91,  Hilton 
Street  and  Morley  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss  Helen  Lerian,  Act- 
ing Principal,  School  No.  18,  Druid  Park  Drive  near  Liberty  Heights 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss  Lucetta  Sisk,  High  School  Superintendent 
Baltimore  County  Schools,  200  W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPECIAL  COl^OnTTEES 


Coordinating  Conunittee 

Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Chairman;  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  C.  Milton  Wright,  President  State  Teachers'  Association; 
Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association;  Floyd  Crom- 
well, Chairman  Legislative  Committee;  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Member 
Executive  Committee;  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, Baltimore  City;  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Member  Executive 
Committee. 
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Nominating;  Committee 

Dr.  John  Stenquest,  Chairman,  Baltimore;  Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Salisbury; 
Miss  Leona  Buchwald,  Baltimore. 
Group  Insurance 

Mr.  Ralph  Beachley,  North  East;  Mr.  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Chestertoun; 
Mr.   Earle   C.   Price,   Aberdeen. 


GENERAL  3IEETING 

Friday,  October  23,  1936,  8:15  P.  M. 

AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE 

Mr.  C.  Milton  Wright,  President,  presiding 

The    Forest    Park    High    School    Chorus,    Baltimore,    Maryland.    Conductor, 

Genevieve  P.  Butler,  Teacher  of  Music,  Forest  Park  High  School. 

Mixed  Chorus — "The  Lord's  Prayer" Malotte 

Mixed    Chorus — "Fear   Not,    O    Israel"... Spicker 

Female  Chorus — Excerpts  from   "The  Firefly" Friml 

Male     Chorus — "Musical     Trust" Clokey 

Mixed   Chorus — "Italian    Street    Song" Herbei-t 

Mixed  Chorus — "The   Lost   Chord" Sullivan-Brewer 

Invocation — Dr.    John    S.    German,    Pastor    Broadway   Methodist    Episcopal 

Church,  Baltimore. 
Address — Dr.    Robert   M.    Hutchins,   President   University   of   Chicago. 


^nNUTES  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE— October   24,    1936 

C.  Milton  Wright,  President,  presiding 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary 

The  Representative  Assembly  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr. 
C.  Milton  Wright,  who  announced  that  all  members  of  the  Association 
possessed  the  right  of  discussion,  but  only  delegates  the  privilege  of  voting. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  given  by  R.  Floyd  Crom- 
well, chairman,  and  was  moved,  seconded  and  accepted,  as  was  the  report 
of  the  Educational  Progress  Committee  presented  by  Dr.  Chapman,  chair- 
man, of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  given  by  Miss  Margarietta  Collins, 
chairman,  and  of  the  Special  Coordinating  Committee  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Black- 
well,  chairman. 

Mr.  Walker  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  reported  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  would  be  audited  as  soon  as  receipts  were  in  and 
accounts  paid. 

Mr.  Ralph  Beachley,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  study 
a  plan  of  group  Disability  Insurance,  gave  the  report  for  this  committee. 
President  Wright,  with  the  silent  consent  of  the  Representative  Assembly, 
continued  this  committee  for  further  study  and  to  report  to  the  Executive 
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Committee.  The  reports  of  these  committees  appear  in  the  proceedings  fol- 
lowang  these  minutes.  The  Secretary  offered  the  convention  and  its  pro- 
grams as  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented  a  brief  report 
from  the  Treasurer,  and  named  the  counties  100%  in  membership  in  the 
State   Teachers'    Association. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  presidents  for  several  years  had  violated 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Credentials  Committee — presidents  having  regarded  it  as  a  Standing 
Committee,  appointed  for  a  year,  whereas  it  is  a  convention  committee, 
appointed  by  the  President  at  the  beginning  of  the  convention,  and  must 
consist  of  one  Vice-President  of  the  Association  and  four  Presidents  of 
County  Teachers'  Associations.  The  Secretary  also  announced  that  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  President  Wright  to  Article  TV,  Section  1  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires  that  the  President,  and  not  the  President-elect, 
shall  appoint  and  announce  and  designate  the  chairmen  of  the  following 
standing  committees:  A  committee  of  five  on  Legislation;  a  conxtnittee  of 
three  on  Educational  Progress;  a  committee  of  three  on  Auditing  Accounts; 
a  committee  of  three  on  Resolutions. 

President  Wright  then  appointed  and  annoimced: 
Committee    on   Legislation — Floyd    Cromwell,    Cambridge,    chairman;    Miss 

Eva    Gerstmyer,    Baltimore;    Donald    Kaylor    Centreville;    Mr.    Wendall 

Dunn,  Hagerstown;  E.  M.  Douglass,  Silver  Spring. 
Committee  on  Educational  Progress — Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Baltimore,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Esther  Crane,  Baltimore;  Miss  Emma  Boettner,  Baltimore. 
Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts — Clyde  Edgeworth,  Baltimore,  chairman; 

Miss  Caroline  Coe,  Baltimore;  Miss  Lou  Sisk,  Towson. 
Committee    on    Resolutions — Miss    Stella    Brow^i,    Towson,    chairman;    Mis.s 

Mary  C.  Carroll,  Baltimore;  Miss  Pauline  Blackford,  Hagerstown. 

Dr.  John  Stenquest,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  announc- 
ed the  nominees  of  the  committee:  For  President — Miss  Edith  V.  Walker, 
Baltimore;  For  First  Vice-President — Mr.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Bel  Air;  For 
Second  Vice-President — Mr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  Cumberland;  For  Treasurer — 
Dr.  R.  BeiTyman,  Baltimore;  For  Secretary — Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Havre 
de  Grace;  For  Member  of  Executive  Committee — Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester, 
Baltimore.  (The  Constitution  requires  that  the  retiring  President  become 
First  Vice-President.  Dr.  Berryman,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Sylvester  were 
nominated  to  succeed  themselves.) 

Since  no  nominations  were  offered  from  the  floor,  it  was  moved,  second- 
ed and  carried  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  the  Secretary  cast  the 
electing  ballot,  whereupon  the  President  declared  the  nominees  •  elected. 

Miss  Stella  BrowTi  of  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson,  urged  that  the 
Association,  through  its  officers  and  committees,  adopt  a  definite  program 
and  keep  members  of  the  Association  better  informed  of  the  Association's 
plans  and  activities. 

WALTER  H.   DAVIS,    Secretary. 
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TENTH   ANNUAL   CONCERT 

by    the 
ALL-MARYLAND    HIGH    SCHOOL    ORCHESTRA 

Saturday  Morning,  October  24,  1936,  at  10:45  O'clock 
AUDITORIUM- -POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE,    Baltimore    Maryland 
Orchestra  Committee 
VICTOR    H.    BAUMANN  IRVIN    SMITH 

Teacher  of  Music  Teacher    of    Instrumental    Music 

Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland  Caroline    High    School.    Denton 

PETER   BUYS  MRS.  IRVIN  SMITH 

Teacher    of    Instrumental    Music  Denton 

Hagerstown  High  School 

PAUL  CROUSE  OSMAR   P.    STEINWALD 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  Supervisor  of  Orchestra  and  Bands 

Carroll   County  Baltimore    Public    Schools 

PHILIP   S.   ROYER  CHARLES    C.    T.    STULL 

Supervisor  of  Music  Supervisor  of  Music 

Carroll   County  Frederick    County 

DOROTHY   WILLSON 
Teacher   of   Music,   Allegany   High   School,    Cumberland 
Chairman 
JOHN  DENUES,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Baltimore  Public  Schools 

Conductors 
Irvin  Smith,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton; 
Osmar  P.  Steinwald,  Supervisor  of  Orchestras  and  Bands,  Baltimore  Public 
Schools;   Franz  C.  Bornschein,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimor.2, 
Guest  Conductor. 

Program 

Sousa Semper  Fidelis  March 

Bach Bouree  In  G  Minor   (From  the  Second  Violin  Sonata) 

Nicolai Overture — The  Merry  Wives  Of  Windsor 

Instrumental  Solo — (To  be  played  by  The  Winner  of  the  Solo  Contest  held 
in  connection  with  the  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  Concert.  1936) 
Schubert Sinfonietta  (Adapted  from  the  Sonatina,  Op.  137) 

1.  Allegro  Molto 

2.  Andante 

3.  Allegro   Vivace — Allegro   Molto 

Bornschein Arcadian  Suite,  Part  1 

1.  Dance  Of  The  South  wind 

2.  Silver  Birches 

(To  be  Conducted  by  the  Composer) 
Bizet March  From  Carmen 
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Personnel  Of  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra,  October  34,  1936 

Violins 

Maxine  Batie,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Stanley  F.  Block, 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Maurice  Bonney,  Havre  de  Grace  High 
School;  Leon  Brill,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Harviene  Burnham, 
Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Norma  Cerruti,  Western  High  School, 
Baltimore;  Guy  Cicone,  Baltimore  City  College;  Ellaine  Cohen,  Jimior  High 
School  No.  42,  Baltimore;  Kenneth  Creamer,  Baltimore  City  College;  John 
Dalmaso,  Baltimore  City  College;  Irvin  Dansicker,  Junior  High  School  iSTo. 
79,  Baltimore;  Sibyl  Davis,  Jarrettsville  High  School;  Charles  M.  Dodson, 
Mt.  Airy  High  School;  Enes  Glorioso,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore; 
Mayo  Greenberg,  Baltimore  City  College;  Albert  Hansman,  School  No.  301, 
Baltimore;  Thomas  Hill,  Hampstead  High  School;  Elmer  J.  Hite,  Fort  Hill 
High  School,  Cumberland;  S.  Norman  Holland,  Jr.,  Wicomico  High  School; 
Mary  Jackson,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  William  James,  Junior 
High  School  No.  41,  Baltimore;  Eileene  Justice,  Western  High  School, 
Baltimore;  Alice  Keller,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland. 

Simon  Klitenic,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Larue  Knode, 
Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Gordon  Klotch,  Catonsville  High  School; 
Elmer  Lippey,  Jr.,  Manchester  High  School;  Billy  Livingston,  Wicomico 
High  School;  Ruth  Main,  Frederick  High  School;  Samuel  J.  Matani,  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute;  Norma  Miller,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School; 
Adolph  W.  Mueller,  Baltimore  City  College;  Josephine  Munshower,  Liberty 
High  School;  Anthony  Pawlikowski,  Baltimore  City  College;  Anna  Polansky, 
Junior  High  School  No.  43,  Baltimore;  Helen  Roderick,  Frederick  High 
School;  Frances  Royer,  Manchester  High  School;  Louise  Schlegel,  Caroline 
High  School,  Denton;  Gertrude  L.  Shriner,  Taneytown  High  School;  John 
Shulka,  Baltimore  City  College;  Harriet  Smith,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School; 
Angelo  R.  Spagnola,  Vocational  School,  Baltimore;  Maynard  Spedden,  Junior 
High  School  No.  91,  Baltimore;  Joseph  Vigliato,  Baltimore  City  College; 
Emely  Wilson,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Betty  Wode,  Western 
High   School,    Baltimore. 

Violas 

John  Hahn,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ruth  K.  Harcum,  Wicomico 
High  School;  Mary  G.  Rehmeyer,  Manchester  High  School;  Helen  E. 
Rohnacher,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore;  Casimir  M.  Zacharski,  Bal- 
timore  City   College. 

Violoncellos 

Doris  L.  Hess,  Taneytown  High  School;  Josephine  Hubbard,  Eastern 
High  School,  Baltimore;  Curt  A.  H.  Jeschke,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; Kenneth  Meidling,  Jvmior  High  School  No.  41,  Baltimore;  Justine 
Moulton,  Junior  High  School  No.  42,  Baltimore;  David  Phillips,  Junior  High 
School  No.  90,  Baltimore;  Naomi  Slovtn,  Jxmior  High  School  No.  42,  Balti- 
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more;  Allen  Trevaskis,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Edith  Wright, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Bas^eH 

Edwin  Collins,  Baltimore  City  College;  Donald  O'Loughlin,  Caton.s\ilIe 
High  School;  Robert  Sorin,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Robeit 
Schmidt,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Oboe 

Dale  Cundiff,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Flutes 

Wilmer  Kerber,  Baltimore  City  College;  Herbert  C.  Wolf.  Baltimore 
City  CoUege. 

Clarinets 

Nevin  S.  Baker,  Liberty  High  School;  Richard  Blackwell,  Wicomico  High 
School;  Edwin  Creeger,  Jr.,  Thurmont  High  School;  Charles  Feeser.  Fort 
Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  William  T.  Fridinger,  Taney  town  High 
School;  Howard  W.  Gatchell,  North  East  High  School;  Frederick  G.  Ger- 
muth,  Catonsville  High  School;  Joseph  Melman,  Junior  High  School  No.  1, 
Baltimore;  J.  Eugene  Owens,  North  East  High  School;  John  P.  Rowney, 
Baltimore  City  College;  Albert  Sigismondi,  Junior  High  School  No.  40, 
Baltimore;    George   Thomas,    Jr.,    Boonsboro   High    School. 

Bassoon 

Mollie  Wheatley,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Trumpets 

Dewitt  Finster,  Baltimore  City  College;  David  J.  Hite.  Boonsboi-o  High 
School;  Fred  Meitzler,  Frederick  High  School;  Thomas  Mothersole,  Allegany 
High  School,  Cumberland;  Edgar  Nicodemus,  Frederick  High  School;  John. 
H.  Price,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton;  Frederick  Scheuerman,  Baltimore 
City  College;  William  Shimek,  Baltimore  City  College;  Joseph  Shockley. 
Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Paul  Szymborski,  Junior  High  School 
No.  43,  Baltimore;  William  H.  Thompson,  Catonsville  High  School;  James 
T.  Wilson,  North  East  High  School. 

Horns 

William  Geidt,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  R.  Hudell  Garber, 
Liberty  High  School;  Donald  L.  Somerville,  Allegany  High  School,  Cum- 
berland. 

Trombones 

Raymond  Evans,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Wayne  Feaga, 
Frederick  High  School;  Anna  Jane  Lucas,  Brunswick  High  School;  Clyda 
P.  Pentz,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton;  Carl  F.  Pippert,  Maryland  Park 
High  School;  KendaJl  Twigg,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  David 
M.  Shipley,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  William  Sparks,  Baltimore 
City  College. 
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Tubas 

Melvin  L.   Williams,   Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;   Maurice  Taylor, 
Brunswick  High  School. 

Percussion 
Jack  Behrend,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Walter  Patterson, 
Jr.,  Catonsville  High  School. 

Saxaphones 
Meredith    R.    Hoff master,    Brunswick    High    School;    Charles    Hudson, 
Frederick  High  School;  Austin  Ray  Murphy,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton; 
Thomas  Rogers,  Baltimore  City  College;  Florence  Mae  Williams,  Wicomico 
High  School;  David  Young,  Boonsboro  High  School. 

Piano 
Dorothy  Ann  Edwards,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore;  Blanche  Mer- 
lin, Southern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Librarians 
Edwin  Collins,  Baltimore  City  College;   Curt  A.  H.  Jeschke,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute;  Melvin  L.  Williams,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Total  Membership — 115. 


PROFESSIONAL  IMEETING 

October   24,    1936,    11:30-12:30 
AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE 
Address — Dr.  Emil  Ludwig. 

President  Wright  introduced  the  new  President,  Miss  Edith  V.  Walker, 
who  declared  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Baltimore,  October  24,  1936 
Report  of  Treasurer  of  Md.  S.  T.  Assn.  as  of  October  24,  1936 

Nov.  13,  1935 — Bal.  First  National  Bank $2,914.48 

Oct.    24,    1935 — Received 3,641.00 

Total    16,555.48 

Bills  payed  to  Oct.  24,  1936 2,451.44 

Oct.  24,  1936 — Bal.  First  National  Bank $4,104.04 

Oct.  24,  1936 — Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore 192.50 

Oct.  24,  1936 — Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Certificates 440.92 

Oct.  24,  1936— Mortgages — Mortgage  Guarantee  Co 7,000.00 

Total     Assets $12737.46 

R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  In  Account  with 
MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION— DR. 
November  13,  1936: 

To  balance  First  National  Bank $2,914.43 

To  county  membership — Walter  H.  Davis 2,640.00 

To    city   membership     R.    Berryman 939.00 

To    interest   on    mortgages 247.50 

To    refund — All-Maryland   High    School    Orchestra 73.20 

To   check   returned  for   identification 8.00 

To  Byron  J.   Grimes,   Superintendent,  Washington  County 15.00 

To  F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  Superintendent,  Charles  County 15.00 

To  W.   Stewart  Fitzgerald,   Superintendent,   Somerset  County 15. UO 

To  Edwin  W.   Broome,   Superintendent,  Montgomery  County 20. HO 

To   H.   E.   McBride,   Superintendent,    Cecil   County 25.00 

To   C.   Milton   Wright,    Superintendent,   Harford   County 15.00 

To   Lettie   C.    Dent,    Superintendent,    St.    Mary's   County 15.00 

To   Louis   C.    Robinson,    Superintendent,   Kent   County 10. Ou 

Total    $6,952.18 

November,  1936 

Examined  and  found  correct. 

Credit 
November  13,  1936 

Dr.  J.  L.  O'Rourke — English $  25.00 

Madame   Jeane  Vidon-Vamey — Modem   Language 15.00 

Garden    K.    Wager — Industrial 27.00 

Dr.    Meyer    Schapiro — Art 20.00 

Torsch — Franz    Badge    Company 17.60 

Agnes    Herbert — Mathematics 40.00 

Alice  Diggs — Modern  Language 20.00 

Expenses — Baltimore    City    College 15.50 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins — University  of  Chicago 480.80 

Fred    Alexander — Secondary 45.00 

Dr.  Emil  Ludwig 404.50 

Lillian    Fleishman — stenographer 10.00 

Expenses — Baltimore    Polytechnic    Institute 42.50 

Expenses — C.    Milton   Wright,    President 16.91 

Baltimore   Chair   Company 15.00 

Walter  H.   Davis,    Secretary — Salary   and   Expenses 329.12 

R.   Berryman,   Treasurer^ — Salary  and  Expenses 139.40 

Mollie   F.    Saffel — Commercial    Section 40.00 

Dr.  Esther  Crane — Teacher  Training  Section 11.00 

The  Maryland   State   Home   Economics   Section 25.00 
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Menabership  to  the  National  Educational  Society 60.00 

Lock     Box 3.30 

All-Maryland   High    School    Orchestra 408.93 

The   Southern  Hotel 108.50 

Proceedings   682.00 

Programs   - 389.68 

Democratic     Ledger 83.94 

Ida  V.  Flowers — Geography  Section 5.70 

Dr.  Leon  C.  Marshall — -Intermediate  Section 40.00 

Check  returned  for  proper  identification 8.00 


Total     $3,529.38 

Balance — First   National    Bank 3,422.80 

November  13,   1936 $6,952.13 

Assets 

To   Balance   First  National   Bank $3,422.80 

To  Mortgages — Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 6,000.00 

Special  Fund 

Savings    account — Baltimore    Savings   Bank 194. SS 

Mortgage — Mortgage   Guarantee    Company 1,000.00 

Title  Mortgage  and  Management  Company     , 

1 440.92 

Certificate    of    Beneficial    Interest  \ 


REPORT    OF   AUDITING    COIVOHTTEE 

Baltimore,  November  21,  1936 
To  The  Maryland   State  Teachers'   Association: 

Your  Committee  has  examined  the  books,  cancelled  checks,  vouchers, 
mortgages,  bank  statements,  etc.,  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  year  1936,  and  foimd  them,  correct. 

T.   G.   PULLEN,   JR., 
C.    B.    EDGEWORTH, 
W.   MILLER. 


REPORT   OF    CO.AI3nTTEE    ON   EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS 

October  24,  1936 

The  preparation  of  this  report  has  been  made  possible  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  members  of  the  committee — Miss  M.  Caroline  Coe,  of 
the  Baltimore  City  School  System,  and  Dean  A.  M.  Isanogle,  of  Western 
Maryland  College, — and  also  of  Miss  Bessie  C.  Stem,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  whose  report  on  educational  progress  in  Maryland,  out- 
side of  Baltimore,  was  invaluable. 

One  of  the  outstanding  evidences  of  educational  progress  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  time,  despite  our  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
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of  our  educational  policies,  is  the  vast  amount  of  professional  study  and 
the  more  or  less  controlled  experimentation  upon  problems  of  classroom 
teaching"  that  are  going  on  both  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere.  In  this  way 
a.  fine  objective  and  critical  viewpoint  is  being  developed  in  teachers  and 
supervisors  alike.  In  the  counties,  supervisors  of  elementary  schools  weigh- 
ed the  relative  value  of  instruction  in  specific  subject  matter  as  compared 
with  fragmentary  learnings  based  upon  projects  or  momentary  interests 
or  activities.  Other  cooperated  in  an  experiment  to  determine  the  most 
effective  methods  of  preparing  children  to  read  and  understand  fourth 
grade  history.  Another  group  compared  the  general  and  specific  reading 
abilities  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  with  those  of  first  year  high  school 
students.  Committees  of  commercial  teachers  undertook  a  critical  evalu- 
ation of  the  functioning  of  the  work  generally  offered  in  high  school  com- 
mercial courses  through  a  follow-up  of  graduates  of  the  commercial  course, 
and  a  review  of  census  data  on  opportunities  in  the  commercial  fields. 

Methods  of  preventing  reading  disabilities  from  developing  in  first 
grade  pupils  were  investigated  by  county  primary  supervisors.  One  phase 
of  this  problem  -the  pupil  who  learns  to  read  with  extreme  difficulty,  if 
at  all — has  been  an  object  for  special  study  by  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  of  Baltimore  City.  During  the  recent  summer  a  Reading  Clinic 
was  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Of  the 
19  children  who  came  to  the  Reading  Clinic  with  reasonable  regularity,  10 
were  "cleared"  in  the  sense  that  their  reading  grade  in  silent  reading  was 
improved  sufficiently  to  equal  their  grade  placement  in  school.  This  im- 
provement was  secured  by  individual  tutoring  of  from  six  to  twenty-five 
hours  per  pupil  in  which  gains  varying  from  .01  to  2.57  months  per  hour  of 
tutoring  were  secured.  The  children  improve  in  attitudes  and  personality 
traits  to  an  extent  that  is  even  more  valuable  than  their  academic  im- 
provement. 

A  second  trend  of  great  significance  is  the  continued  examination  and 
revamping  of  the  various  curricula  in  the  light  of  revealed  needs.  Com- 
mittees of  high  school  teachers  of  English  in  each  county  worked  under 
the  leadership  of  the  state  high  school  supervisors  during  1935-36  on  a 
revision  of  the  English  curriculum.  The  materials  prepared  are  being  tried 
out  and  will  eventually  be  organized  in  printed  bulletins  available  for  general 
distribution.  In  Baltimore  City  the  five-year  general  curriculum  study  is 
going  forward  under  the  leadership  of  the  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Herbert  B.  Bruner,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 
A  general  committee  of  more  than  100  members  was  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  educational  implications 
that  are  involved  in  any  curriculum  readjustment.  The  main  problem  was 
broken  down  into  eight  sub-topics,  each  of  which  is  to  be  studied  by  a  sub- 
committee and  a  report  prepared  for  the  general  committee.  The  list 
of  these  sub-topics  follows: 

1.     The  Function  and  Scope  of  Education  in  a  Social  Democracy. 


2.  The  Effect  of  Technological  Development  upon   Society. 

3.  The   Family  in  Present-Day  Life. 

4.  International  Problems  and  Their  Import. 

5.  Disrespect  for  and  Attitudes  Toward  Authority. 

6.  The  Government  in  Relation  to  Social  Welfare. 

7.  Evolution   in    a    Social    Democracy. 

8.  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  first  of  these  sub-committees  has  already  submitted  its  report 
which  required  three  successive  meetings. 

A  new  curriculum  for  low-calibre  senior  high  school  pupils  was  develop- 
ed during  the  year.  To  be  known  as  the  Certificate  Course,  this  new  cur- 
riculum provides  for  three  years  of  simplified  high  school  work  leading  to 
a  certificate  of  completion  and  not  a  high  school  diploma.  The  course  is 
designed  for  those  pupils  who  by  means  of  hard  work  and  good  teaching  are 
able  to  pass  the  minimum  requirements  for  promotion  from  the  9A  to  the 
lOB  grade,  and  yet  are  unable  to  do  the  more  difficult  senior  high  school 
work.  "WTien  these  pupils  leave  the  junior  high  school  their  parents  will 
be  advised  to  have  them  enroll  in  the  Certificate  Course.  If  the  parents 
do  not  agree  to  such  a  recommendation,  then  the  pupils  may  be  admitted 
to  the  regular  senior  high  school  course  tentatively  for  one  quarter,  with 
the  understanding  that  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  are  not  making 
good,  they  must  then  enter  the  Certificate  Course. 

The  program  of  studies,  as  v.-orked  out  by  committees  drawn  from  the 
faculties  of  several  senior  high  schools,  provides  not  only  for  the  constants 
and  electives  which  make  up  the  subjects  of  study,  but  also  for  new  con- 
tent, new  approaches,  and  new  methods  that  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
learner.  In  the  development  of  subject  matter  and  methods,  the  committees 
have  entirely  freed  from  tradition  and  all  requirements  of  an  artificial 
character.  The  subjects  to  be  studied  are  language,  the  social  studies,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  environmental  science,  music,  art,  and  physical  ti^in- 
ing.  Two  periods  per  week  are  set  aside  for  conferences.  One  elective 
subject  may  be  taken  from  either  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  typing, 
or  any  subject  from  the  standard  curricula  for  which  the  pupil  may  ex- 
hibit particular  aptitude. 

A    Xew    Tj'pe    Of    Vocational    Education 

In  addition  to  the  standard  vocational  schools,  two  schools  have  been 
opened  to  provide  a  generalized  type  of  training  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  boys  to  fit  into  any  one  of  several  occupations.  This  objective 
is  attained  through  a  course  of  preparation  that  includes  practice  in  a 
number  of  industrial  fields,  such  as  commercial  art,  light  machine  shop 
practice,  sheet  metal  work,  electrical  work,  general  woodworking,  auto 
parts  assembly,  and  mechanical  drafting.  Since  all  mechanics  must  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  blueprint  reading  which  comes  through  training 
in  mechanical  drafting,  this  subject  is  prescribed  for  all  students  as  a 
related  activity.     For  those  who  lack  ability  for  construction,   but  desire 
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to  enter  the  mechELnical  fields,  the  automobile  parts  assembly  shop  and  the 
electrical  shop  provide  skilled  training  in  assembly  work  in  which  there 
are  increasing  opportunities  for  employment.  By  providing  appropriate 
training  courses  for  various  types  of  ability,  the  General  Vocational  School 
seeks  to  discover  native  aptitude  and  to  direct  the  students  into  fields  th8.t 
will  be  most  profitable  for  them. 

Salary   Restoration 

During  1935-36  every  county  teacher  in  Maryland  benefited  by  at  least 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  salary  cuts  which  went  into  effect  in  1933,  the 
per  cent  of  restoration  varying  all  the  way  from  25  per  cent  in  the  counties 
paying  the  minimuni  salaries  scheduled  in  the  state  school  law  up  to  100 
per  cent  in  Baltimore,  Allegany,  Montgomery,  Frederick,  and  Prince  George 
Counties.  In  the  Equalization  Fund  counties  the  25  per  cent  restoration 
was  made  possible  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  adding 
to  the  state  school  budget  a  sum  from  the  so-called  reserve  or  cushion  fund. 
A  paragraph  in  the  salary  reduction  law  passed  in  1935  authorized  provision 
of  funds  to  restore  up  to  one-half  of  the  cuts  specified  in  the  law.  In 
Baltimore  City  no  change  was  made  in  the  1935  schedule  of  contributions. 
Under  this  schedule  no  contributions  are  levied  against  salaries  below 
S1.500,  above  that  amount  there  is  a  contribution  of  3  per  cent  up  to  $2,100; 
thereafter  the  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

Governmental   Agencies   Affecting    Public   Education 

Through  the  availability  of  federal  aid,  restricted  budgets  of  counties 
and  cities  have  been  stretched  at  many  points.  Buildings  were  erected  in 
Allegany,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Harford,  Montgomery, 
and  Prince  George  Counties,  and  in  Baltimore  City  toward  which  aid  was 
allotted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  The  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration provided  aid  for  building  construction  in  Caroline,  Carroll, 
Garrett,  Howard,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  and  Worcester  Counties  and  in 
many  of  these  and  the  remaining  comities  considerable  work  was  done 
in  improving  sanitary  facilities,  repairing  buildings,  and  grading  school 
grounds.  In  Baltimore  City  a  vast  amount  of  building  reconditioning  was 
accomplished  through  the  same  source,  and  other  projects  of  the  type  that 
is  eminently  desirable  but  generally  side-tracked  for  lack  of  funds  were 
initiated. 

Additional  school  building  construction  has  also  been  authorized  for 
the  City  of  Baltimore  under  the  Public  Works  Adnoinistration  plan  of  1935 
to  include  additions  to  four  elementary  schools  and  one  junior  high  school 
annex,  and  the  new  Eastern  High  School  in  Venable  Park.  The  contract 
for  the  latter  school  was  awarded  January  29,  1936,  in  the  amount  of 
SI. 342, 000.00.  The  building,  of  Collegiate  Gothic  design  and  similar  in 
lay-out  to  the  Western  High  School,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  Au- 
gust 1,  1937. 

Under  grants  from  the  WPA  a  four-fold  extension  program  of  classes 
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for  parents,  classes  for  adiilts  in  subjects  not  offered  by  the  regular  even- 
ing schools,  nursery  schools,  and  work  of  college  grade,  was  continued  in 
operation  on  the  same  plan  as  that  in  effect  in  the  previous  year.  Classes 
were  not  opened  until  December  because  it  was  uncertain  whether  federal 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  under  the  WPA  as  they  had  under  the  former 
FERA  and  under  what  conditions  the  new  funds  would  be  available.  La 
consequence,  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  general  scope  of  the  program 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year. 

The  American  Youth  Commission  Survey 
The  school  officials  of  the  state  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  staff  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  its  study  of  the  problems  of  the  youth  of  Maryland  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25.  Maryland  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which 
is  to  be  surveyed  intensively.  A  part  of  the  study  involves  interviewing 
8,000  youths  in  ten  of  the  counties  and  4,000  youths  in  Baltimore  City  to 
find  their  attitudes  on  fundamental  problems  and  to  provide  the  factual 
basis  for  possible  solutions.  Studies  are  being  made  of  the  effectiveness  or 
lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  state  which  have  a 
part   in  meeting   the   needs   of   youth. 

Respectftilly  submitted, 
H.    B.    CHAPMAN, 

Chairman  for  the  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COM]\nTTEE  OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION,    October   24,   1936 

President  C.  Milton  Wright  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion appointed  the  following  Legislative  Committee:  Mr.  Raymond  Hyson, 
Westminster,  Md.;  Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Easton,  Md.;  Miss  Emily  W. 
Eversfield,  Acting  Principal  School  No.  79,  Park  Avenue  and  Hoffman 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  Wendell  E.  Dunn,  Acting  Principal,  Forest 
Park  High  School,  Chatham  Road  and  Eldorado  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.;  R. 
Floyd   Cromwell,   Cambridge,   Md. 

No  meetings  were  held  but  a  very  careful  check  was  made  of  all 
bills  introduced  into  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature,  if  these  bills 
in  any  way  were  likely  to  affect  the  schools  of  Maryland.  From  time 
to  time  the  members  of  the  committee  were  informed  of  the  progress  and 
contents  of  the  different  educational  bills.  On  different  occasions  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Committee  were  asked  to  write  or  interview  their 
Senator  and  Delegates.  Some  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  visit- 
ed the  Legislature  while  it  was  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
some  members  of  the  Legislature  the  imdesirabUity  of  some  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  only  general  education  bill  which  was  passed  provided  for  the 
removal  of  the  limitation  on  the  amount  which  the  State  of  Maryland  can 
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appropriate  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  remaining  bills  were  all 
local  bills  providing  for  the  authorization  of  bond  issues  or  for  the  use 
of  funds   which  had   accumulated. 

Other  bills  of  an  educational  nature  which  were  introduced  but  did 
not  pass  were  House  Bill  No.  58,  which  proposed  that  any  school  not  con- 
solidated on  May  1st,  1935,  could  not  be  consolidated  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  patrons  of  that  school.  (That  was  a  general  bill  in- 
troduced to  take  care  of  a  specific  case.);  House  Bill  No.  81  which  proposed 
to  open  the  schools  to  certain  specified  organizations  for  meetings;  House 
Bill  114  which  dealt  with  bus  regulations  in  Calvert  County.  Two  Joint 
Resolutions  were  introduced.  The  first  resolution  proposed  to  request  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  vocational  training  bill  pending  before  it.  The  second 
resolution  proposed  to  request  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  investigate 
the  bus  system  of  the  Maryland  School  System  and  make  reconmiendations. 

This  Committee  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  incoming  Legislative  Com- 
mittee that  they  take  some  action  concerning  the  restoration  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
R.    F.    CROMWELL, 

Chairman    of    Legislative    Comm. 


COPY   OF  THE   RESOLUTIONS    OF   THE    IVIARYLAND    STATE 
TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  school  of- 
ficials of  Baltimore  City,  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  to  the  guest 
speakers,  and  to  all  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  out- 
standing meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland. 

2.  That  the  Association  express  its  keen  appreciation  to  the  State 
School  Administration  and  to  the  Baltimore  City  School  Administration 
for  the  high  plane  upon  which  the  schools  of  the  counties  of  Maryland  and 
the  City  of  Baltimore  have  been  placed;  the  professional  manner  in  which 
thej'  are  conducted;  the  recognition  that  is  given  to  merit  unprejudiced  by 
personal  favor,  and  the  steadily  increasing  efficiency  of  school  ad- 
ministration and  teaching. 

3.  That  the  Association  renew  its  pledge  of  loyalty  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  Maryland's  great  educational  leaders.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  whose  foresight  and  progressive  attitude  toward 
schools  has  made  Maryland  outstanding  in  the  field  of  education,  and  Dr. 
David  E.  Weglein,  whose  progressive  and  professional  ideas  have  placed 
the  schools  of  Baltimore  in  the  front  rank  among  the  school  systems  of 
the  coimtry. 

4.  That  the  Association  reiterates  its  frequently  expressed  opinion 
that  notwithstanding  the  able  efforts  of  the  two  great  leaders  mentioned 
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above  there  could  not  have  been  the  improvement  in  school  conditions  and 
efficiency  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  Baltimore  City  except  for 
the  sjrmpathetic  and  effective  attitude  to  the  cause  of  public  education 
displayed  so  consistently  and  constantly  by  the  State,  County  and  City 
authorities. 

5.  WHEREAS,  The  next  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  vvill  be 
held  during  the  present  school  year:  and 

WHEREAS,  Bills  affecting  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Maryland 
will  be  introduced  in  this  session;  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  follow 
closely  all  legislation  affecting  the  Maryland  Public  School  System,  and 
that  the  aforesaid  take  vigorous  action  in  support  of  beneficial  legislation 
and  in  opposition  to  injurious  legislation. 

6.  That  the  Association  express  its  sincere  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port given  public  education  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore  during  the  period  of  depression.  The  teachers  and  citizens 
alike  have  made  sacrifices  in  order  that  the  children  might  be  denied  3.3 
little  as  possible  of  their  right  to  a  complete  program  of  education.  The 
present  signs  of  economic  recovery  indicate  that  the  period  of  sacrifice 
is   over. 

7.  That  the  Association  looks  forward  to  1937  as  the  year  in  which 
the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  Maryland  will  be  restored  and  all  con- 
tributions eliminated.  There  is  every  assurance  that  our  city  and~  state 
officials  intend  to  see  that  this  moral  obligation  to  the  teachers  of  Mary- 
land is  honored.  For  this  and  for  the  many  evidences  of  the  renewed  and 
increasing  support  of  the  people,  the  teachers  of  Maryland  are  deeply 
grateful. 

MARGARIETTA    COLLINS,    Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  NOi\nNATING  COaOHTTEE 

Your  Nominating  Committee  submits  the  following  nominations  for 
officers  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

President,  Edith  V.  Walker,  Principal  School  No.  87,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
First  Vice-President,  C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  Schools  Harford 
County  (retiring  President) ;  Second  Vice-President,  Charles  Kopp,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Allegany  Coimty;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  Havre  de  Grace  High  School;  for 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  1936  to  1939,  Charles  W.  Sylvester, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Baltimore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEONA  BUCHWALD, 

J.   D.    BLACKWELL, 

JOHN  L.  STENQUEST,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMi^HTTEE   ON   COORDINATION  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL,     ASSOCIATION 

Soon  after  being  appointed  members  of  the  Committee  on  Coordination 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  with  the  Na'tional  Education 
Association  by  President  C.  Milton  Wright,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  all  State  Coordinating  Committees  was  called  by  Mr.  Willard  E.  Givens, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  February,  1936,  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  meetings,  was  attended  by  Drs.  Da\'id 
E.  Weglein  and  J,  D.  Blackwell.  Mr.  Givens  outlined  briefly  the  N.  E.  A. 
plan  for  securing  additional  Federal  funds  for  education. 

On  July  28,  1936,  Mr.  Givens  wrote  each  member  of  the  State  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  sending  copies  of  the  following:  Senate  Bill  No.  4793,  in- 
troduced on  Jim^e  15,  1936,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Senator  Pat  Har- 
rison on  "Equal  Opportunity  for  Children";  H.  R.  No.  13021,  introduced 
on  June  19,  1936,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Congressman  Brooks  Fletcher 
on  "Can  We  Afford  Educated  Children?"  Mr.  Givens  advised  that:  "The 
speeches  by  Senator  Harrison  and  Congressman  Fletcher  present  most 
of  the  pertinent  facts  in  connection  with  Federal  aid." 

According  to  Mr.  Givens,  Federal  aid  for  education  can  and  will  be- 
come a  reality  during  the  next  Congress  if  each  member  of  the  State  Co- 
ordinating Committees  becomes  enthusiastically  active  in: — 

(1)  Making  the  essential  facts  of  this  Bill  and  the  reasons  for  it 
known  to  the  people  of  the  different  states. 

(2)  Submitting  the  names  and  addresses  of  key  people  to  whom  copies 
of  these  different  bills  and  speeches  may  be  sent. 

(3)  Working  actively  with  others  in  making  sure  that  all  Congress- 
men and  Senators  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  desires  of  their  respective 
constituents. 

The  members  of  your  Committee  on  Coordination  recommend  that  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  through  its  Coordinating  Committee, 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  in  this  important  pending  legislation. 

Special    Coordinating    Committee, 
J.  D.  BLACKWELL,   Chairman, 
DR.    ALBERT    S.    COOK, 
C.  MILTON  WRIGHT, 
WALTER  H.  DAVIS, 
R.    F.    CROMWELL, 
DR.    J.    CAREY   TAYLOR, 
DR.  DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN, 
CHARLES  W.  SYLVESTER. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    OX   GROUP   DISABILITY   IXSURANCE 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  representative  assembly  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  our  committee  appointed  by  you  to 
make  a  study  of  group  disability  insurance  consisting  of  Superintendent 
Louis  C.  Robinson  of  Kent  Cotmty,  Mr.  Earl  C.  Price,  Principal  of  Aberdeen 
Elementary  School,  Harford  County,  and  myself  submit  the  following  re- 
port. We  find  that  group  disability  insurance  has  the  following  important 
advantages  over  an  individual  policy:  (1)  Teachers  with  preexisting  and 
with  chronic  ailments,  who  would  be  rejected  under  an  individual  plan, 
can  get  insurance  under  the  group  plan  at  the  same  rate  as  other  teachers. 

(2)  Individual  policies  have  age  limits  (18  to  55)  while  group  policies  do 
not  and  group  policies  do  not  require  certain  limits  as  to  height  and  weight. 

(3)  Under  the  individual  plan  certain  ailments  peculiar  to  women  are  not 
covered  and  besides  the  cost  is  increased  from  33%  to  50%  while  no 
discrimination   is   made   between   men   and   women   under   the   group   plan. 

(4)  Under  the  individual  plan  house  confinement  is  required  during  illness 
in  order  to  secure  indemnity,  but  there  is  no  such  requirement  under  the 
group  plan.  (5)  As  stated  before  under  an  individual  plan  disease  con- 
tracted prior  to  taking  of  poUcy  v/ill  revoke  same  but  such  diseases  have 
no  effect  upon  a  group  policy.  (6)  Group  policies  are  less  expensive  than 
individual  ones,  mainly  because  the  cost  of  writing  policies  is  reduced 
considerably.  The  average  saving  per  teacher  is  estimated  to  be  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  annually.  (7)  Teachers  are  covered  during  world 
travel  under  the  group  plan,  but  are  not  in  most  of  the  individual  policies. 
(8)  Group  policies  are  non-assessable. 

However,  group  disability  insurance  does  have  a  few  disadvantages. 
It  is  terminated  when  the  teacher  leaves  the  association  or  when  the  as- 
sociation fails  to  keep  approximately  50%  of  its  members  insured  under 
the  group  plan.  This  means,  of  course,  that  your  group  insurance  can 
be  cancelled  for  this  reason  in  addition  to  non-payment  of  premium.  A 
few  companies  DO  ISSUE  policies  individual)  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
except  for  non-payment.  This  provision,  however,  applies  to  men  only. 
Also,  a  few  individual  policies  continue  benefits  indefinitely  while  benefits 
are  continued  for  one  year  ONLY  under  the  group  plan. 

This  summarizes  briefly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
plan.    We  believe  that  the  group  plan  should  by  all  means  be  adopted. 

The  investment  on  the  part  of  each  teacher  to  put  the  group  plan 
into  effect  would  be  $30  per  year  or  some  fraction  thereof,  depending  upon 
the  individual  salaries.  To  pay  $30  per  year  means  that  your  benefits 
amount  to  $25  per  week  immediately  in  case  of  accident  and  after  seven 
days,  in  case  of  illness,  when  teacher  cannot  work.  Of  course,  weekly 
benefits  are  reduced  when  premium  is  less  than  $30.  For  instance,  if  a 
$20  annual  premiiun  is  paid  benefits  will  be  about  $16  per  week  instead  of 
$25.00. 
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We  find  that  group  insurance  (disability;  is  not  new  in  Maryland. 
Seven  counties — Montgomery,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Carroll,  Baltimore. 
Prince  George's  and  Garrett — already  have  this  insurance  in  operation, 
and  several  other  counties  are  about  to  adopt  it. 

In  view  of  this  fact  we  believe  that  the  ground  work  has  been  done 
which  could  easily  be  extended  into  a  state-wide  plan  for  the  counties.  Such 
a  plan,  as  we  see  it,  has  two  important  advantages  over  the  present  de- 
centralized method  now  in  vogue.  First,  we  believe  that  only  members  of 
our  state  association  should  be  eligible  to  become  insured.  In  this  way, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  any  teachers  now  non-members  would  probably  join 
our  organization.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  same  members  in  many  cases 
who  refuse  to  join  at  present  would  join  to  receive  the  added  benefits  of 
group  disability  insurance.  We  realize  that  we  would  encounter  dif- 
ficulties in  the  counties  were  such  insurance  is  already  in  force,  but  we 
think  that  the  Association  in  such  coimties  would  gladly  cooperate  with  a 
state-wide  plan  to  the  extent  that  they  would  eliminate  hereafter  any  teach- 
er not  a  member  of  our  state  association.  Second,  we  know  that  better 
terms  could  be  secured  in  arranging  county  contracts  if  a  state-wide 
contract  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  In  particular  the  smaller  counties 
with  a  limited  number  of  teachers  might  benefit,  because  the  number  of 
teachers  then  necessary  to  put  the  plan  in  force  within  the  county  would 
be  reduced.  Most  companies  require  a  minimixm  of  25  and  sometimes 
50  teachers 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  teachers  have  a  very  great  need  for  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  to  protect  their  earning  power  at  least  unto. 
such  time  as  disability  benefits  from  life  insurance  might  accrue  to  them. 
However,  such  benefits  never  arrive  until  from  3  to  6  months  after  dis- 
ability, and  even  then  most  teachers  carry  so  little  life  insurance  that 
these  benefits  would  help  but  little.  Too,  since  the  depression  life  in.- 
surance  contracts  do  not  carry  the  disability  clauses.  Also,  we  find  that 
the  State  Retirement  System  is  almost  totally  inadequate  to  render  much 
aid.  In  the  first  place,  a  teacher  must  have  been  in  service  for  five  years 
to  get  disability  benefits  and  then  we  find  (in  average  hypothetical  cases) 
that  benefits  would  amount  to  about  five  dollars  per  month.  Therefore, 
we  think  these  facts  clinch  the  argument  for  group  disability  insurance. 

In  studying  companies  we  have  found  that  only  four  are  satisfactory  to 
handle  this  business.  In  insurance  circles  they  are  sometimes  called  The 
Big  Four.  We  shall  list  them  in  alphabetical  order:  Commercial  Casualty 
of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Continental  Casualty  of  Chicago,  111.;  National  Casualty 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Washington  National  of  Chicago,  111.  Incidentally, 
the  last  mentioned  has  all  of  the  group  disability  insurance  now  in  force 
in  Maryland.  As  mentioned  before,  seven  counties  already  have  this  in- 
surance. Also,  we  understand  that  this  company  is  about  to  close  in  several 
other  counties. 
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As  to  just  which  is  the  best  of  these  four  companies,  your  committee 
is  not  quite  prepared  to  say  at  the  present  time.  We  recommend  that 
we  or  another  committee  be  appointed  to  continue  this  study  to  determine 
just  which  company  should  be  used  to  secure  a  state-wide  plan  of  group 
disability  insurance  limited  to  county  members  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'    Association. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

RALPH    BEACHLEY,    Chairman. 


SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 


AGRICULTURE 

CITY  COLLEGE— October   23,   1936 
Chairman — C.  Merrick  Wilson,  Poolesville 

New  officers  elected:  Chairman,  Austin  M.  Abalt,  Frederick;  Secretary, 
James  R.  Ward,  Gaithersburg.  Present  35. 

Address — "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Di- 
rector, University  of  Maryland,  Extension  Service. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Maryland  Teachers: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  to  discuss  briefly  some  aspects  of 
the  great  agricultural  industry.  I  like  the  topic  assigned  me,  for  it  cariles 
with  it  the  idea  that  we  are  going  somewhere  in  this  great  industry — that 
it  is  a  progressive  industry.  To  my  mind,  that  is  absolutely  true,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  are  going  forward.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  have  before 
us  in  the  next  few  years  the  opportunity  for  greater  progress  in  agriculture 
than  the  industry  has  experienced  in  many  years. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  just  what  we 
mean  by  "here" — just  where  we  are  in  the  process  of  development.  In  that 
connection,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story,  which  many  of  you  have  heard,  but 
it  seems  appropos.  It  is  the  story  of  the  two  Irishmen  who  went  to  sleep 
in  their  boat.  During  the  time  they  were  sleeping  the  boat  broke  loose  from 
its  anchor  and  drifted  down  the  stream.  Finally,  one  of  them  woke  up, 
looked  aroimd  and  seeing  no  familiar  objects,  he  shook  his  partner,  calling 
"Mike,  Mike,  we're  not  here."  When  Mike  got  his  eyes  open  and  sized 
up  the  situation,  he  replied,  "That's  right,  Pat.  We're  not  here — we're 
three  or  four  miles  from  here." 

So,  it  seems  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  have  some  understanding  as  to  just 
where  we  are. 

Tremendous  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  industry  in 
comparatively  recent  years — changes  of  several  kinds.  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  methods  of  production,  in  transportation  of  farm  products, 
in  credit  facilities  for  farm  enterprises,  in  marketing  of  farm  products,  and 
in  the  standard  of  living  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  rural  areas.     Some  of 
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these  changes  are  world-wide  in  their  extent,  or  due  to  national  or  world 
conditions,  but  nevertheless,  their  effect  is  felt  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
rural  homes  of  Maryland. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  these  changes;  you  are  familiar  with  most  of 
them,  at  least,  and  I  merely  call  them  to  your  minds.  The  change  of  this 
country  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  following  the  World  War  and 
the  many  effects  which  come  from  such  a  change;  the  falling  away  of  our  ex- 
port markets  for  farm  products;  the  development  of  transportation,  includ- 
ing refrigeration,  delivery  of  products  by  motor  trucks,  and  others:  im- 
provement in  methods  of  communication,  especially  radio;  introduction  of 
new  machinery,  implements,  and  labor-saving  devices,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  electrical  appliances;  these  and  many  others  have  had  their  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  upon  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  that 
industry.  All  of  these  changes  have  been  experienced  in  comparatively 
recent  years  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  and  believe  that  as  great, 
and  perhaps  even  greater  changes  will  be  experienced  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  now  in  your  classes  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  agriculture  is  a  progressive 
industry  and  must  constantly  adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions.  The 
individual  who  achieves  the  greatest  measure  of  success  is  the  individual 
who  most  successfully  adapts  his  methods,  his  types  of  production  and 
marketing,  and  his  plan  of  farm  management  to  conditions  as  they  e>d3t 
from  year  to  year.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  most  direct  bearing  upon 
the  tjrpes  of  teaching  which  will  prove  of  greatest  value  to  the  vocational 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  students  who  pursue  advanced 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Rather  than  extensive  train- 
ing in  methods  and  practices,  which  may  be  more  or  less  out-of-date  in  a 
few  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  give  to  these 
students  the  basic  and  fundamental  training  and  information,  and  trainings 
in  getting  the  necessary  information  to  enable  them  to  imderstand  con- 
ditions and  adapt  their  operations  to  the  conditions.  That  is  a  big  order, 
I  realize,  but  to  produce  economically  and  market  profitably  requires  in- 
telligent  effort   along   many  lines. 

In  trying  to  determine  where  we  are  going  in  agriculture,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  well  consider  the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed.  Cer- 
tainly, the  direction  in  which  an  individual  or  an  industry,  is  traveling  is  at 
least  one  indication  of  its  destination.  We  all  know,  I  assume,  that  the 
agricultural  industry  has  started  rather  definitely  along  certain  roads  in 
the  last  few  years,  which  it  has  not  followed  nearly  so  persistently  prior  to 
that  time,  and  that  it  has  made  considerable  progress.  Let  us  examine 
just  a  little,  some  of  the  roads  upon  which  the  agricultural  industry  has 
entered. 

CJooperation — It   has   been   said   by   a   National   leader   in   agriculture, 
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and  I  believe  with  much  truth,  that  "There  is  no  place  under  the  sun  for 
the  isolated  individual  to  work  out  his  destiny  in  agriculture".  The  industry 
today  is  so  complex  in  all  of  its  phases  and  ramifications  that  many  of 
the  most  serious  problems  cannot  be  solved  within  the  line  fences  of  a 
single  farm.  There  is  so  great  a  degree  of  inter-relation  and  inter-de- 
pendence, not  only  between  the  farmers  of  one  region  and  those  of  another 
region,  but  between  the  producers  of  agricultural  products  throughout 
the  world,  that  no  man  can  be  alone  the  master  of  his  own  destiny.  There 
is  inter-dependence  likewise,  between  the  farming  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries and  only  by  presenting  a  united  front  and  pursuing  a  sound  gen- 
eral program  can  agriculture  take  the  place  in  the  economy  of  our  country, 
and  the  world,  that  its  fundamental  character  deserves. 

Cooperation  among  farmers  is  not  new,  by  any  means.  It  has  been 
developing  for  many  years,  but  its  growth  over  a  long  period  was  quite 
slow.  The  farmers  of  this  country  had  enjoyed  so  great  a  degree  of  m- 
dependence  in  all  of  their  actions  and  operations  that  they  found  it  difficult 
to  give  up  even  the  small  amoiuit  of  individuality  essential  to  successful 
cooperation.  It  was  a  common  expression  some  years  ago  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  grow  another  generation  of  farmers  before  cooperation  would 
be  generally  and  thoroughly  successful.  Unquestionably,  the  development  of 
a  cooperative  spirit  and  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  advantages  of  cooperation  among  farmers  are  exceedingly  important, 
and  the  most  effective  efforts  in  this  direction  can  be  made  with  rural 
youth. 

Conditions  during  the  last  few  years  have  resulted  in  tremendous 
strides  in  cooperation  among  farmers.  It  is  true  that  the  type  of  co- 
operative development  is  considerably  different  from  developments  in  farm- 
ers' cooperatives  in  prior  years,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  farmers 
generally  are  working  together  to  solve  their  mutual  problems  to  a  greater 
extent   than   ever   before. 

For  a  number  of  years  farmers  were  confronted  with  constantly  falling 
prices  for  practically  all  of  their  products.  It  took  more  and  more  products 
to  meet  the  costs  of  operating  the  farm  and  maintaining  the  farm  family. 
In  general,  each  farmer  attempted  to  offset  the  effect  of  lower  prices  by 
increased  production,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  a  constantly  increasing 
surplus,  which  further  reduced  prices.  This  vicious  circle  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  the  type  of  problems  which  it  is  futile  for  farmers 
to  attempt  to  solve  by  individual  action.  The  ultimate  result  of  each 
farmer  following  the  only  means  open  to  him — growing  more  products  for 
sale — was  to  make  the  situation  more  and  more  acute. 

Various  solutions  for  this  problem  were  proposed  and  some  of  them 
were  tried.  There  is  not  time  to  refer  to  them  in  detail,  but  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  farmers  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  co- 
operated in  the  problem  of  avoiding  surplus  and  better  adapting  production 
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to  probable  demand  I  will  give  a  very  few  figures.  In  the  nation-wide  pro- 
gram for  adjustment  of  production  carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  7,740  Maryland  farmers  signed  contracts  to  co- 
operate in  adjusting  their  acreage  of  wheat,  and  approximately  66  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  grown  in  this  state  was  included  in  the  con- 
tracts. In  the  same  program,  3,120  farmers  signed  contracts  to  adjust 
corn  and  hog  production,  and  699  farmers  signed  contracts  for  adjustment 
of  tobacco  production.  Under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment program  which  was  launched  following  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Adjustment  Act,  nearly  15,000  farmers  in  Maryland 
have  filed  work  sheets  during  the  present  season  and  are  cooperating  in 
the  program. 

Just  "Where  We  Go  From  Here"  in  programs  of  this  type  peihaps 
no  one  can  definitely  predict.  Sufficient  progress  along  this  road  has  been 
made  that  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  arrive  at  one  or  two  conclusions.  The 
farmers  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  have  had  sufficient 
experience  in  better  adjusting  their  production  to  probable  demand,  an  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  benefit  of  cooperative  effort  in  that  direction  that 
they  will  not  go  back  to  isolated  individualism.  Some  type  of  cooperative 
effort,  further  development  of  the  program  now  in  operation,  or  oLherwise, 
is  destined  to  continue  and  grow  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  will  be  a, 
more  important  factor  in  the  agriculture  of  the  future  than  it  has  even 
been  in  the  past. 

Cooperation,  in  all  of  its  phases  and  ramifications,  is  an  exceedingly 
big  and  complex  subject.  The  best  place  to  start  the  instruction  and  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  v/ith  the  youth  and  in  the  schools.  Any 
contribution  that  the  schools  can  make  in  this  important  line  will  be  a 
most  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  future  agriculture  of  the  state. 

Conservation — As  long  as  there  were  new  and  fertile  lands  in  this 
country  to  be  had  practically  for  the  taking,  it  is  natural  that  little  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  conservation  of  agricultural  resources.  In  Mary- 
land and  other  states  of  the  East  considerable  attention  has  been  gfiven 
to  conservation  in  order  to  continue  the  production  of  profitable  crops.  As 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  it  has  been  said 
with  much  truth  that  the  methods  have  been  those  of  exploitation  and 
neglect,  rather  than  conservation  of  soil  and  other  natural  resources.  Even 
in  states  like  Maryland  it  has  frequently  been  difficult,  or  indeed  im- 
possible under  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  follow  methods  which  he  knew  to  be  wise  from  the  standpoint  of 
conserving  his  farm.  He  has  been  forced  by  economic  conditions  to  mine 
his  fertility  and,  in  effect,  sell  parts  of  his  farm  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet  under  the  low  prices  for  farm  products  in  relation  to  prices  for  other 
commodities  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

Within  the   last   few   years,   the   attention   and   interest   of   the   public 
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generally,  as  well  as  the  farmers  throughout  the  country,  have  been  aroused 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  for  pursuing  a  program 
which  not  only  makes  possible,  but  encourages  sound  methods  of  con- 
servation in  the  farming  industry.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  tells  me 
that  in  the  300  years  since  settlement  of  this  country  began,  50  million 
acres  that  once  were  fertile  have  been  permanently  ruined  for  farming 
purposes.  Another  50  million  acres  have  been  badly  damaged  by  the 
washing  away  of  top  soil;  100  million  acres  now  in  cultivation  have  been 
impaired  by  erosion;  and  erosion  has  begun  on  another  100  million  acres. 
This  means  that  about  one-third  of  all  land  in  farms  is  either  threatened 
by  erosion  or  seriously  damaged.  It  is  stated  by  experts  that  112  million 
tons  of  nutrients  are  each  year  being  washed  out  into  our  rivers  and  oceans 
and  it  is  estimated  that  780,000,000  tons  of  soil  sediment  passes  out  to 
our  waters  in  the  United  States  each  year.  Our  losses  in  soil  fertility  from 
erosion,  etc.,  each  year  are  twenty-one  times  the  amount  removed  by  the 
crops  we  raise,  and  they  tell  us  that  it  takes  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  years  to  build  one  inch  of  soil. 

In  Maryland  our  soil  experts  state  of  the  total  of  6,327,159  acres  in 
farm  land,  10,053  acres  have  been  abandoned,  1,023,307  acres  are  severely 
eroded,  another  1,957.202  are  moderately  eroded,  leaving  3,336,597  classified 
as  little  or  no  erosion. 

To  see  the  ultimate  results  of  pursuing  this  policy  in  the  handling  of 
our  soil  resources  we  need  only  look  to  the  history  of  China.  That  country, 
it  is  said,  was  at  one  time  centuries  ago  as  rich  as  our  country,  but  by 
neglect,  erosion,  etc.,  has  become  increasingly  poor.  The  population  was 
forced  to  leave  the  uplands  and  settle  in  hordes  in  the  valleys  which  caught 
the  fertility  from  the  hills.  Then,  with  the  floods  from  the  Yellow  and 
Yangtze  Rivers,  millions  of  people  are  periodically  swept  away  by  the 
raging  waters. 

One  of  our  biggest  national  jobs  is  to  put  our  land  in  order,  and  it 
comes  right  down  to  the  individual  on  the  farm  to  do  his  part.  Repairing 
the  damage  that  has  been  done  is  a  slow  and  costly  process.  There  is 
need  for  effort  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  essential  also  to  keep  the  good 
land  that  we  now  have.  In  spite  of  all  the  destruction  of  the  last  300 
years,  we  still  have  enough  good  farm  land  to  meet  our  needs  for  decades 
to  come.  We  need  the  products  from  that  land  and  one  of  the  big  tasks 
which  lies  before  us  is  to  save  our  good  soil  while  it  is  being  farmed. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  various  conservation  programs 
that  have  been  launched  and  the  progress  which  is  being  made  along  that 
road.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  nearly  15,000  farmers  in  Maryland 
are  cooperating  in  one  of  the  programs  known  as  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  program.  This  is  the  most  extensive  program  now 
in  operation  and  its  objectives,  as  stated  briefly  in  the  Act,  are: 

1.     Preservation  and  Improvement  of  soil  fertility. 
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2.  Promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conservation  of  land. 

3.  Diminuation  of  exploitation  and  wasteful  and  unscientific  use  of 
national  soil  resources. 

4.  Protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against  the  results  of  soil  erosion, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  flood  control  and  maintaining  navigability. 

5.  Reestablishment,  at  as  rapid  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  to  be  practicable  and  in  the  general  public  interest,  of  Lhe 
ratio  between  purchasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on 
farms  and  that  of  the  income  per  person  not  on  farms  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  five-year  period,  August,  1909  to  July  1914,  in- 
clusive, and  the  maintenance  of  this  ratio. 

Under  this  program,  Federal  aid  is  provided  for  payments  to  pro- 
ducers on  two  bases:  The  first  type  of  payment  is  made  for  converting 
land  normally  devoted  to  soil  depleting  crops  to  the  production  of  soil- 
conserving,  or  soil-building  crops.  The  second  type  of  payment  is  made 
for  carrying  out  approved  practices  designed  to  conserve  or  improve  the 
soil.  The  average  rate  of  payment  this  year  for  converting  acreage  from 
soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserv-crops  is  $10  per  acre  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  The  rate  for  each  state  and  for  each  county  within  a 
state  is  based  upon  its  relative  productivity.  It  is  a  distinct  compliment 
to  the  productivity  of  Maryland  soil  and  to  the  farmers  of  this  state  that 
the  average  payment  per  acre  in  Maryland  is  $12.30,  compared  with  the 
average  $10.00  per  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Rates  of  payment 
for  carrying  out  soil-conserving  practices  vary  according  to  the  several 
practices  and  mostly  fall  within  the  range  of  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  acre.  Such 
practices  as  applying  liYne  or  fertilizer,  planting  legumes,  plowing  under 
crops  for  green  manure,  and  the  like,  are  among  the  approved  practices 
for  which  payments  are  made.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  farmer  to 
qualify  for  either  or  both  types  of  payment. 

We  are  now  consulting  with  farmer  committees  in  the  counties  and 
the  state  with  the  view  of  submitting  recommendations  to  Washington 
for  the  1937  program.  Notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  response 
of  the  farmers  of  the  state  to  the  1936  program,  conditions  surrounding  its 
application  in  rates  and  practices  do  not  permit  Maryland  farmers  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  program  as  is  desired  or  to  which  they  are  entitled,  due 
to  the  character  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  generally  and  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  consideration  given  to  special  crops,  such  as  truck,  fruit  and 
tobacco.  Generally  our  people  favor  greater  emphasis  upon  the  conser- 
vation features  of  the  program  than  upon  the  diversion  of  general  soil  de- 
pleting crops. 

The  philosophy  underlying  this  program,  as  well  as  other  soil  con- 
servation programs,  is  that  the  matter  of  conserving  our  soil  resources 
concerns  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and,  therefore,  all  the  people  are 
interested  and  should  participate  in  making  it  possible  for  farmers  to  follow" 
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methods  which  conserve  the  soil.  It  recognizes  that  frequently  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  farmer  at  a  given  time  require  that  he  follow 
methods  and  practices  which  are  not  in  accord  with  conservation.  At  times, 
for  example,  prices  may  be  such  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  produce  an 
excess  of  soil  depleting  crops  in  order  to  meet  his  fixed  expenses.  The 
program  aims  through  payments  to  bring  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  the  best  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole  into  greater  accord. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  program  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  will  oe 
possible  to  refer  to  other  programs  which  are  now  in  operation,  and  which 
are  indications  as  to  where  we  are  going  in  agriculture.  It  seiT^es  as  an 
example  of  the  far-reaching  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  solve  some  of 
tne  most  vital  problems  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
deal  with  effectively.  It  shows  that  the  industry  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  have  entered  upon  roads  which  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  were 
not  even  considered. 

There  are  other  vast  programs  of  conservation  under  way.  The  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  includes  extensive 
demonstrations  in  methods  for  preventing  loss  by  erosion,  such  as  ter- 
racing, ditching,  strip  cropping,  planting  of  trees  and  other  soil  holding 
crops,  construction  of  storage  dams  and  other  modern  methods  for  erosion 
control. 

There  is  an  extensive  project  being  carried  on  under  this  program  in  some 
of  the  Central,  Southern  and  Western  counties  of  Maryland.  Another  ex- 
tensive program  is  designed  to  devote  our  lands  more  nearly  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  Among  other  things,  it  aims  to  return 
to  forest  and  to  utilize  for  other  purposes  such  as  parks  and  recreational 
centers,  millions  of  acres  of  land  throughout  the  country  which  are  no'c 
adapted  to  profitable  production  of  crops  and  never  should  have  been  clear- 
ed, plowed  and  placed  in  cultivation.  Here  again,  in  the  classification  of 
the  land  area  in  the  state,  of  the  total  6,295,744  acres,  1,589,184  may  be 
classed  as  marginal  which  means  that  it  will  not  yield  a  fair  return  on  the 
average  season.  597,248  is  classified  as  sub-marginal,  which  means  that 
it  is  steep,  shallow  soil  and  lacks  drainage  and  605,682  classified  as  non- 
agricultural,  indicating  that  the  land  is  mountainous,  stormy  tidal  marsh 
or  coastal  sand.  Two  large  projects  in  this  line  are  being  carried  out  in 
Western  Maryland  and  one  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

All  of  these  programs  are  comparatively  new.  They  were  launched 
with  the  definite  aim  of  reaching  certain  goals.  Just  when  these  goals  may 
be  reached,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  the  programs  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  traveling. 

Marketing  of  Farm  Products — It  has  been  more  and  more  clearly 
and  generally  recognized,  particularly  in  recent  years,  that  one  great  phase 
of  successful  and  profitable  agriculture  has  lagged  behind  development 
in  a  similar  phase  of  other  industries.     I  refer  to  the  marketing  of  farm 


products.  We  all  know  that  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  and  with  certain 
exceptions  have  modern  merchandizing  methods  been  utilized  in  disposing 
of  the  products  of  our  farms.  As  long  as  foreign  countries  would  absorb  at 
profitable  prices  all  the  products  which  the  domestic  market  would  not 
take  readily,  and  before  some  important  changes  in  our  domestic  markets 
came  about,  this  problem  did  not  appear  so  pressing  as  it  has  become  in 
recent  years.  Today,  and  in  future  years,  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  in  the  agriculture  of  the  state  and  of  the 
country.  It  is  just  as  important  to  be  able  to  sell  efficiently  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  efficiently  and  many  factors  enter  into  selling  efficiently.  There  is  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  recognized  grades  and  standards  for  the 
many  products,  so  that  when  a  purchase  is  made,  the  buyer  may  have  some 
assurance  as  to  the  quality  of  product  for  which  he  is  paying.  Marketing  ac- 
cording to  accepted  standards  and  grades  involves  education  along  that  line 
on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  to  realize  full  benefit,  it  requires  in  many 
cases  an  inspection  by  an  authorized  official,  so  that  the  buyer  is  assured  of 
the  quality.  Considerable  is  being  done  in  that  line  in  Maryland,  but  scarcely 
a  beginning  has  been  made  on  what  might  be  done  with  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducers. It  has  been  possible  with  available  resources  to  inspect  ajid  certify 
somewhat  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  annually  of  about  15  farm 
products,  including  apples,  peaches,  potatoes,  etc.  The  improvement  of 
quality  in  farm  products  placed  upon  the  markets,  particularly  by  better 
grading  and  standardization,  affords  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of  opportunity 
in  the  years  just  ahead.  It  is  a  field  that  requires  education,  both  for  those 
who  produce  and  sell  the  products  and  those  who  may  be  charged  with 
inspection  and  certification. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  marketing  the  products  of 
American  farms,  and  Maryland  farms,  today,  is  to  find  buyers  at  profitable 
prices  for  the  volume  of  products  which  the  farmers  would  like  to  produce. 
You  have  read  and  heard  of  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  reclaim  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  foreign  markets.  Attempts  are  being  made,  likewise, 
to  enlarge  our  domestic  market  for  farm  products.  New  uses  are  being 
sought  and  while  most  of  us  have  not  looked  upon  this  development  as  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  enlargement  of  markets  for  farm  products,  perhaps 
it  offers  greater  possibilities  than  we  now  realize.  I  was  amazed  recently 
when  I  saw  the  value  of  farm  products  purchased  in  a  year  by  just  one 
large  manufacturer  of  automobiles  and  learned  that  millions  of  bushels  of 
soybeans  are  used  in  making  certain  parts,  such  as  the  handle  with  which 
we  shift  gears  of  our  car.  I  was  likewise  surprised  to  learn  recently  that 
coiton  is  being  used  successfully  in  the  building  of  new  roads  in  the  South. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  the  very  important  developments  of  the  future  will 
be  the  utilization  of  farm  products  that  are  grown  annually,  or  in  a  very 
few  years,  for  purposes  that  heretofore  we  have  drawn  upon  our  forests, 
and  possibly  our  mines  to  supply,   both  of  which  require  many  years  or 
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even  generations  to  replace.     Certainly,  there  is  a  great  field  for  develop- 
ment and  an  opportunity  which  should  challenge  the  youth  of  today. 

There  are  many  other  phases  to  the  problem  of  marketing  the  wide 
variety  of  products  coming  from  the  farms.  Farmers  may  well  inform 
themselves  as  to  what  consumers  want  and  the  form  in  which  they  want 
it.  Other  industries  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
Only  in  very  few  cases  have  farm  products  had  the  benefit  of  effective 
advertising,  and  that  has  proved  of  value  in  merchandizing  other  lines  of 
goods.  Most  farmers  will  find  it  necessary  to  cooperate  in  order  to  sell 
their  products  efficiently,  but  in  one  way  or  another  the  road  of  agriculture 
in  the  future  is  toward  efficient  selling  along  with  efficient  production. 
Agriculture  is  headed  along  that  road  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  be 
rapid  progress  in  the  next  few  years. 

Farm  Credit — I  will  say  only  a  word  about  another  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness phase  of  agriculture, — the  provision  of  credit  in  forms  that  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  that  industry.  Until  comparatively  recent 
years,  farmers  have  been  handicapped  seriously  because  the  only  sources 
and  types  of  credit  open  to  them  were  designed  primarily  to  serve  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 
agriculture.  Through  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the 
various  forms  of  credit  provided  by  it,  this  problem  has  been  largely 
solved,  so  far  as  making  available  suitable  credit  is  concerned.  There  is 
still,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  education  and  understanding  by 
farm  people  generally  of  the  functions,  nature,  and  proper  utilization  of 
credit.  They  will  need  to  be  so  informed  that  they  will  buy  credit  very 
much  as  if  it  were  a  commodity — that  they  will  make  sure  it  is  the  kind 
required,  that  it  can  be  had  on  suitable  terms  and  conditions,  and  that  it 
does  not  cost  too  much.  Sound  financing  of  the  agricultural  enterprise  is 
part  of  successful  operation  of  the  business  and  deserves  greater  attention 
in  educational  efforts  than  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

Boral  Electrification — We  are  familiar  with  the  transformation  which 
came  in  the  industries  and  homes  of  urban  people  by  virtue  of  development 
and  general  use  of  electric  power  and  the  multitude  of  things  it  makes 
possible.  In  considering  "Where  We  Go  From  Here"  in  agriculture,  I  be- 
lieve we  may  look  forward  to  a  somewhat  similar  transformation  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  rural  homes  of  Maryland  and  other  states.  Greatly  in- 
creased attention  is  being  given  to  rural  electrification  and  distinct  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  is  cooperating  with  the  National  Rural  Electric  Administration, 
with  public  utilities,  and  with  farm  organizations  and  there  is  intense 
interest  on  the  part  of  rural  people  generally.  They  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  advantages  which  this  wonderful  form  of  power  makes  possible  and 
are  taking  steps  to  bring  it  to  their  farms  and  into  their  homes.  During 
1935,  153  miles  of  line  were  built,  connecting  857  new  customers  and  776 
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additional  customers  were  connected  to  old  lines,  making  a  total  of  1,633 
customers  connected.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  there  were  36  groups  of 
farmers  in  18  counties,  involving  214  miles  of  electric  line  and  900  families 
cooperating  with  the  hope  of  getting  electric  service.  Electric  rates  were 
improved,  line  extension  policies  were  liberalized,  and  a  decidedly  increased 
interest  was  shown  in  rural  electrification.  Much  greater  progress  in  this 
work  is  being  made  this  year.  Our  specialists  and  agents  report  a  steadily 
increasing  interest  by  rural  people.  Herein  lies  a  great  opportunity  for  our 
vocational  teachers.  Surveys  have  shown  that  this  country  is  far  behind 
a  number  of  foreign  countries  in  the  use  of  electric  power  in  rural  areas 
and  this  situation  will  not  continue  much  longer.  Both  farmers  and  rural 
homemakers  may  look  forward  to  all  the  advantages,  comforts,  and  con- 
veniences which  may  be  derived  from  electrical  equipment. 

Crop  Insurance — Last  among  the  major  trends  which  I  will  mention, 
or  goals  toward  which  agriculture  is  headed,  is  the  development  of  some 
form  of  crop  insurance.  Success  in  any  industry  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  degree  of  certainty  that  it  affords.  Agriculture  has  always  ranked 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  this  important  aspect.  It  is  common  to  refer 
to  the  "changing  moods  of  Nature,"  and  certainly  the  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend with  these  "changing  moods."  Sometimes,  as  much  of  the  country  has 
experienced  during  the  last  few  years,  the  moods  of  nature  are  exceedingly 
destructive,  and  practically  all  of  the  results  of  a  season's  efforts,  as  well 
as  the  income  for  a  year,  may  be  swept  away  by  forces  which  are  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer.  We  know  the  effects  of  a  severe  drought 
or  flood,  and  the  devastation  caused  by  a  hail  storm.  A  crop  of  tobacco, 
com,  tomatoes,  or  other  crops,  may  be  ruined  after  the  farmer  has  put 
into  them  practically  all  the  expense  and  effort  required,  except  the  cost 
of  harvesting  and  marketing.  Thereby  his  means  of  subsistence  and  funds 
necessary  for  the  next  year's  operations  may  be  almost  entirely  wiped  out. 

There  will  always  be  considerable  risk  associated  with  farming,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  dependent  so  directly  upon  forces  of  nature. 
In  the  case  of  practically  all  other  great  risks,  such  as  loss  of  property  by 
fire,  loss  of  life,  damages  done  by  automobile,  and  the  like,  ways  and  means 
have  developed  for  spreading  the  loss  over  so  large  a  number  that  it  is 
not  felt  seriously  by  anyone.  Insurance  is  really  a  cooperative  enterprise 
in  which  each  member  of  a  very  large  group  assumes  his  proportionate 
share  of  loss  by  any  individual  member  of  the  group,  rather  than  the 
individual  suffering  the  entire  loss  himself. 

Interest  in  development  of  adequate  and  equitable  forms  of  crop  in- 
surance for  removing  some  of  the  hazards  in  farming  has  been  growing 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  very  complicated  problem,  but  is  being 
attacked  more  vigorously  than  ever  before,  with  the  prospect  that  definite 
results  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  very  near  future.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed recently  by  President  Roosevelt  to  study  this  problem  and  to  bring 
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forth  a  plan,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  other  agencies,  are  available  to  this  committee  for  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  injunction  of  the  President.  Representatives  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  organizations  are  cooperating  in  these  efforts  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  producers  of  crops 
will  be  able  to  at  least  partially  protect  themselves  against  some  of  the 
greatest  hazards,  and  to  do  it  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way. 

Conclusion — I  have  mentioned  very  briefly  only  a  few  of  the  broader 
developments  in  agriculture,  as  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
industry  is  headed.  Most  all  of  these  are  comparatively  new  and  untraveled 
roads,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  rate  of  progress  which  will  be 
made  and  perhaps  some  modifications  in  direction  which  may  be  found 
advisable  or  necessary.  I  believe  it  can  be  definitely  assumed,  however, 
that  these  broad,  general  policies  will  be  much  more  dominant  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  future  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  There  will  be 
greater  cooperation  among  those  engaged  in  the  industry;  much  greater 
attention  will  be  given  to  conserving  agricultural  resources;  efficient  mer- 
chandizing methods  will  be  much  more  generally  employed  in  marketing 
farm  products;  farm  homes  will  be  brightened  and  the  other  advantages  of 
electricity  will  be  brought  to  farms;  and  ways  and  means  will  be  found 
for  removing  some  of  the  risk  and  uncertainty  which  the  individual  farmer 
has  always  had  to  bear. 

Let  me  emphasize  very  forcefully  that  mention  of  these  newer  develop- 
ments does  not  mean  that  other  phases  of  the  agriculture  are  any  less 
important  or  that  they  are  to  receive  any  less  attention.  The  farmer  who 
produces  efficiently  will  profit  thereby  in  the  future,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
and  probably  to  a  greater  degree.  All  of  the  problems  associated  with  im- 
provement of  crops,  better  breeds  and  strains  of  livestock,  control  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases,  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers,  efficiency  in  feeding, 
and  the  many,  many  other  factors  which  enter  into  conducting  a  farming 
enterprise  will  call  for  thorough  training  and  challenge  the  best  efforts  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  outlook  for  agriculture,  particularly  in  Mary- 
land, is  very  bright. 

I  have  said  frequently,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  statement  can  be 
contradicted,  that  we  have  greater  opportunities  in  Maryland,  if  we  will 
carefully  analyze  our  possibilities,  than  almost  any  territory  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  We  must  realize  more  thoroughly  that  this 
section  offers  the  greatest  possibilitites  for  application  of  modern  agricul- 
tural practices  and  affords  unusual  marketing  facilities.  Our  nearness  to  the 
great  markets  of  this  nation  should  constantly  impress  us  with  the  op- 
portunity that  is  ours. 

The  industry  has  a  standing  in  the  general  economy  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  state  that  it  has  never  enjoyed  before.     It  has  been  recognized  as  a 
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basic  industry  for  many  years.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  have  the  many 
acts  by  Congress  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  starting  with  the  act  signed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  under  which  the  Land-Grant  colleges  were  created  for 
giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  many  acts  providing  for  research  and  teaching  in  agri- 
culture, including  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  public  schools.  All  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  varioUs  acts  designed  to 
benefit  agriculture  in  other  ways,  are  definite  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture  concerns  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 

With  this  general  recognition  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and 
the  information  and  various  forms  of  assistance  which  are  available  to 
him,  I  am  convinced  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  young  man  who 
enters  the  industry  today  than  there  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  In  order 
to  capitalize  on  this  opportunity,  the  young  man  needs  just  as  broad  and 
thorough  training  and  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  basic  sciences 
as  those  who  enter  any  other  line  of  business,  or  any  of  the  professions. 
Indeed,  the  training  for  agriculture  should  probably  be  broader  than  for 
most  any  other  vocation.  To  the  young  man  who  is  well  trained,  agriculture 
offers  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  challenge.    In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

There  are  treasures  of  mountain  and  treasures  of  sea, 

And  harvest  of  valley  and  plain. 

That   Industry,    Knowledge   and    Skill    can   serve. 

While  Ignorance  wishes  in  vain. 

If  you  know  the  truth  that  makes  men  free, 
And  with  skill  can  bring  it  to  view. 
The  world  is  waiting  for  you,   young  man. 
The  world  is  waiting  for  you. 


ART 

AUDITORIUM — ^Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Chairman — L.  Myer  Site,  Baltimore 

Secretary — Miss    Marie    M.    Neunsinger,    Baltimore 

New  officers  elected:  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  2903  Hudson 

Street,  Baltimore;  Secretary,  Miss  Edna  M.  Shimp,  3405  Southern  Avenue, 

Baltimore. 

Attendance  150. 

Address — "Art  Education  Today"    by   Dr.   Meyer   Schapiro,    Columbia 
University. 


CLASSICAL 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Room  226  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  October  23,  1936,  Mr.  James 
Templeman,  president  of  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore,  presiding. 
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After  Mr.  Templeman  had  welcomed  the  state  teachers,  Miss  Jessie 
Ebaugh  of  the  Forest  Park  High  School  spoke  of  the  meeting  of  Latin 
teachers  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  A 
letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Kramer  concerning  the  plans  to  make  the 
Classical  Weekly  of  even  more  vital  interest  to  teachers  of  Latin.  The 
president  of  the  association  also  sent  a  notice  urging  teachers  to  attend 
all  meetings. 

Mr.  Templeman  then  announced  as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Dr. 
Grace  Beardsley,  the  subject  being  "Glimpses  of  the  Roman  Western 
World".  It  added  much  interest  to  the  lecture  to  have  views  taken  by  Mrs. 
Beardsley  herself,  many  of  Spain,  a  region  less  visited  by  tourists  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat,  poor  traveling  facilities,  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  national  program  such  as  Italy  has.  But  although  Spain  has  allowed 
i-uins  to  fall  into  neglect  and  does  not  spend  much  time  in  excavating,  yet 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  views  of  Cordova,  of  the  aqueducts 
especially  that  of  Segovia,  of  the  walled  town  of  Avila,  of  the  walls  of 
Tarragona,  felt  that  in  them  the  ruins  of  Nimes,  Aries  and  Naples  had 
worthy    rivals. 

There  were  about  100  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture  the  meeting  adjourned. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore:  President,  Mr.  James 
Templeman,  B.  C.  C;  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  G.  Hacker,  S.  J.,  of  Loyola 
College;  Secretary,  Hattie  J.  Adams,  W.  H.  S. 


COIMERCIAL 

CITY   COLLEGE— October   23,    1936 

Chairman — ^Miss    Mollie    F.    Saffel,    Reisterstown 

Secretary — Miss    Gladys    Mitchell,    Baltimore 

New  officers  elected:  Chairman,  Miss  Catherine  Freiman,  Forest  Park 

High   School,    Baltimore;    Secretary,    Miss    May   Kaylor,    Hagerstown    High 

School,  Hagerstown. 

There  were  approximately  one  hundred  people  present. 
Mr.  Harry  Collins  Spillman  was  the  speaker.     He  delivered  an  address 
that  he   had   pre\'iously   given   at   the   Eastern   Teachers'    Commercial   As- 
sociation meeting  last  fall.      The   main  theme   of  his   speech  was   the  im- 
portance of  power  in  today's  world. 

GLADYS  MITCHELL,  Secretary  Commercial  Section. 


EDUCATIONAL    AND    VOCATIONAL,    GUIDANCE 

CITY  COLLEGE — October  23,  1936 
The  guidance  section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Room  213  of  the  Baltimore  City  College.     The  group  of  seventy  persons 
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was  called  to  order  at  4  P.  M.  by  Mr.  Norman  Liifburrow,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Mr.  Loughran,  principal  of  the  Tilden  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  His  account  of  how  the  school  processes  are  individualized  for  7,400 
youngsters  who  meet  under  one  roof  in  double  sessions  from  8:00  A.  M.  to 
6:00  P.  M.,  was  most  interesting.  Seven  counselors,  a  placement  counselor 
and  two  clerks  have  worked  out  a  most  comprehensive  plan  in  their  focused 
effort  to  enable  each  of  the  Tilden  senior  high  school  pupils  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  course. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  were: 

1.  Guidance  is  not  an  administrative  function. 

2.  Guidance   is   a   synthesizing  process. 

3.  An  effective  guidance  program  necessitates  accurate,  cumulative 
records. 

4.  Through  an  effective  program  every  phase  of  the  work  is  reached 
and  both  over-emphasis  and  under-emphasis  of  the  various  subject  de- 
partments   adjusted. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Loughran  paid  a  great  tribute  to  his  counselors  in  his 
comparison  of  their  work  and  that  of  the  portrait  painter  who  just  mixes 
the  colors  and  puts  them  in  the  right  places. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  David  Zimmerman,  principal  of 
Catonsville  High  School,  who  gave  an  account  of  how  guidance  functions  Ln 
his  school  without  any  personnel  assigned  regularly  to  this  work.  He  was 
followed  by  Miss  Powell  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bel  Air  High  School  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  vocational  civics  work  there  and  who  is  scheduling  a 
series  of  vocational  talks  and  conferences  for  this  year. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:30  P.  M. 

ELSA   H.   WILLHIDE,    Secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  1936-1937: 
President,  Mr.  Norman  Lufburrow,  Employment  Dept.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Balti- 
more; Vice-President,  Miss  Nora  A.  Stoll,  Forest  Park  Senior  High  School, 
Baltimore;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elsa  H.  Willhide,  Gwynn's  Palls  Junior  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Thompson,  7  W.  25tli  Street, 
Baltimore. 


ELEMENTARY   PRINCIPALS 

CITY  COLLEGE— October  23,  1936 
The  meeting  of  the  Elementary  Principals  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  Room  No.  200,  at  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
on  October  23,  at  4  P.  M.  The  chairman,  Mr.  George  Schluderberg,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  welcomed  the  large  group  present.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved.  The  nominating  committee: 
Miss  Grace  Schaut  and  Miss  Annie  Lee  Manning,  made  the  following  report: 
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Chairman — Miss  Elsie  M.  Saulsbury,  Principal  of  the  William  Baer  School; 
Secretary — Miss  Mary  McGuigan,  Principal  Arbutus  School. 

These  nominees  were  unanimously  elected  to  office. 

The  chairman  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  survey  that  had  been  made 
to  determine  the  topic  in  which  most  principals  were  interested.  Those 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  tallies  were:  Supervision,  Public  Re- 
lations, School  Organization  and  Control,  and  the  Administration  of  Schools. 
Mr.  Schluderberg  recommended  that  the  latter  three  topics  be  given  some 
consideration  in  the  planning  of  future  meetings. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Miss  I. 
Jewell  Simpson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Schools,  who 
addressed  the  group  on  the  subject,  "How  Evaluate  the  Results  of  Teaching. ' 

Miss  Simpson  gave  a  stimulating  discussion  in  which  she  made  clear 
the  changing  emphasis  in  education  from  the  traditional  memory-learning 
type  to  the  present  emphasis  on  social  responsibility,  with  its  training 
in  thinking,  experiencing,  and  cooperating.  She  further  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  in  evaluating  the  products  of  this  new  era.  Point  of  view,  feel- 
ing, thinking,  fitness  to  face  life  cannot  be  measured  objectively,  and  yet 
these  are  the  real  outcomes  of  modern  education. 

Dividing  the  product  of  the  modern  learning  situation  into  knowledges 
gained,  habits  and  skills  acquired,  and  appreciations  and  attitudes  es- 
tablished, Miss  Simpson  gave  concrete  examples  for  their  evaluation,  either 
relatively  or  objectively. 

The  speaker's  entire  address  was  replete  with  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing examples  and  her  conclusion  in  which  she  gave  some  challenging 
questions  still  to  be  answered,  left  the  audience  with  a  genuine  exercise 
in  thinking. 

Mr.  Schluderberg  then  introduced  Dr.  Bravin,  who  led  the  discussion 
by  making  use  of  a  set  of  controversial  problems  which  she  had  prepared 
and  distributed  to  the  audience. 

Following  the  discussion  the  chairman  expressed  his  thanks  to  all 
those  who  had  made  the  session  a  success  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  GAREIS,    Secretary, 
Approved:  Geo.  W.  Schluderberg,  Chairman. 


ENGLISH 

MUSIC  ROOM  B.  P.  I.— October  23,  1936,  4  P.  M. 
Topic — "The  English  Curriculum — ^Filling  Station  or  Service  Station?" 
Speaker — Dr.   E.   E.   Lewis,   Professor   of  Education,   Ohio   State   Uni- 
versity. 

To  an  audience  of  over  350  Dr.  Lewis  presented  "The  English  Curric- 
ulum— Filling  Station  or  Service  Station?"     His  invigorating  and  inspiring 
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answer  included  such  sane,  definite,  and  practical  suggestions  that  every 
teacher  discovered  how  to  make  his  classroom  an  effective  "service  station". 

"The  filling  station  method"  names  a  procedure  in  which  the  teacher 
pours  into  the  pupil  the  contents  of  the  textbook;  and  the  pupil  regurgitates 
this  textbook  material  without  either  teacher  or  pupil  thinking  or  feeling 
vitally  about  the  ideas  therein.  "Such  education,"  said  Dr.  Lewis,  "con- 
siders the  mind  a  graveyard,  the  lesson  a  burial  rite,  and  the  teacher  a  com- 
bination of  divine  and  undertaker.  Follows,  perhaps,  a  resurrection  morn, 
where  few  resurrect". 

Opposed  to  this  method,  and  infinitely  superior  to  it,  is  the  "service 
station  method",  a  method  in  which  materials  and  instruction  are  related 
to  the  immediate  and  future  life  needs  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Lewis  described 
a  visit  to  a  university  where  such  a  method  was  used.  Reading  and  litera- 
ture, oral  English,  written  composition — each  of  these  three  phases  of 
English  was  taught  by  the  laboratory  method.  Written  composition,  for 
example,  was  taught  in  a  room  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and  shelves. 
On  the  table  were  grammars,  rhetorics,  dictionaries,  and  similar  books; 
on  the  shelves  were  all  types  of  library  materials.  Each  freshman  was 
required  to  spend  four  hours  a  week  in  this  laboratory  and,  while  there,  to 
write.  There  was  no  class  instruction.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Lewis'  visit,  one 
freshman  was  writing  a  love  letter;  another,  a  business  letter  to  his  father, 
asking  for  money;  a  third,  a  ballad  of  his  summer's  experiences;  a  fourth, 
a  long  paper  in  history,  and  a  fifth,  a  term  paper  in  biology.  To  each 
pupil,  as  he  needed  them,  the  instructor  pointed  out  books  that  would 
be  helpful;  in  his  pocket,  he  had  slips  of  paper  containing  references  and 
sets  of  standards  for  the  writer  to  check  by.  What  impressed  Dr.  Lewis 
was  that  most  of  the  pupils  were  working  on  "actual  written  documents"; 
what  interested  the  instructor  was  that  his  pupils  were  learning  to  write 
the  kinds  of  things  they  had  to  write. 

The  results?  A  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  came  through  with  ex- 
cellent mastery;  most  of  the  others  with  fair  mastery.  The  practicability? 
Each  teacher  in  the  department  spent  about  ten  hours  a  week  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  method  was  no  more  costly  than  the  old  method.  Pupils' 
reactions?  They  said  they  liked  it  better;  many  bought  books;  sophomores, 
not  having  mastered  enough  English,  voluntarily  came  back  to  learn  more. 

"This",  said  Dr.  Lewis,  "is  the  true  service  station  method". 

Dr.  Lewis  stressed  emphatically  the  importance  of  oral  English.  The 
telephone  and  the  automobile,  especially,  lead  to  increased  conversation,  and 
pupils  should  be  prepared  for  it.  In  the  grades,  the  English  Council  recom- 
mends for  oral  work  three-fifths  of  the  time  allotted  to  English;  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  from  two-fifths  to  three-fifths.  Every  child 
should  do  one  or  two  examples  of  every  phase  of  oral  work — conversing, 
telephoning,  discussing,  planning,  giving  directions,  telling  stories,  speak- 
ing to  larger  groups,  etc.    The  radio  is  now  introduced  into  the  classroom, 
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and  children  are  trained  to  broadcast,  an  excellent  practice,  which  teaches, 
among  other  desirable  things,  good  enunciation  and  good  pronunciation. 

Dr.  Lewis  warned  teachers  not  to  lose  their  balance.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  written  word  as  well  as  to  the  oral.  Grammar,  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  grammar,  has  a  specific  contribution  to  make.  Informal  methods 
which  add  vitally  to  learning  need  not  lack  a  sense  of  direction.  This 
sense  of  direction  and  patterns  of  activities  may  be  found,  Dr.  Lewis  con- 
cluded, in  "An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English"  published  by  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  English  in  1935. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Lewis'  address  an  election  of  officers  for  1937 
was  held.  Dr.  Angela  M.  Broening  was  elected  chairman  and  Miss  Elsie 
M.   Krug,  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELSIE   M.    KRUG,    Secretary, 
Sparrows  Point  High  School. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Geography  Section,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  four  o'clock.    About  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  present. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  given  by  Miss  Kathryn 
Schnorrenberg,  and  the  following  officers  for  1936-1937  were  duly  elected: 
Chairman,  Mr.  E.  Curt  Walther,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore; 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  Sensenbaugh,  Freeland;  Treasurer,  Miss  Norma 
League,  Southern  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Paul  Hyde,  Middleburg. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out  was  given 
by  the  secretary. 

Number  favoring  organization  of  a  permanent  geography  section 96 

Number  signifying  willingness  to  join  such  a  section 97 

Number  willing  to  pay  annual  dues  of  $.50   (dues  of  $.25  and  $1.00  were 

suggested  by  some) 84 

Number  favoring  holding  a  spring  meeting  in  the  counties 58 

Number  opposed  to  time  or  place  of  spring  meeting  (a  large  number  of 

the  objectors  proposed  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  Baltimore) 50 

The  following  reports  were  given  by  Mr.  Alvin  Burgess,  Mr.  Ivan  Diehl 
and  Miss  Merle  Smuck,  the  chairman  of  their  respective  committees. 
These  are  standing  committees,  and  work  along  the  same  lines  will  be 
continued.  The  Committee  on  Maps,  Equipment  and  Other  Helps  had  ar- 
ranged an  interesting  and  useful  exhibit  of  materials. 

Report  of  Curriculum  Committee 

The  Curriculum  Committee  for  the  Geography  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  status  of 
geography  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.    The  grade  placement,  as  well 
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as  changes  in  the  plan  of  organization  was  considered.  Reports  were 
received  from  fifteen  counties  and  Baltimore  City.  Eight  counties  and 
Baltimore  City  reported  recent  changes  while  seven  counties  reported  no 
recent  or  planned  revision.     No  reports  were  received  from  eight  counties. 

The  prevailing  tendency  in  the  revisions  reported  is  in  the  grade  place- 
ment of  subject  matter.  Seven  counties  and  Baltimore  City  reported 
revisions  of  this  nature.  One  county  reported  that  a  general  social  studies 
curriculum  was  under  consideration. 

A  study  of  the  revised  grade  placement  of  subject  matter  reveals  the 
influence  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Thirty-Second  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  "The  Teaching  of 
Geography".  The  following  may  be  considered  the  prevailing  tendencies 
in  grade  placement  as  indicated  by  reports  received. 
Grade  Content  No.  of  Administrative 

Units 
Fourth  Type  Regions  of  the  World  7 

County  Geography,   State  Geography  and 

North  America  1 

Fifth.  Western   Hemisphere  5 

South  America   and  Part   of  Europe  1 

United  States  and  Possessions  1 

Sixth  Eastern  Hemisphere  4 

Europe  and  Possessions  of  Great  Britain  1 

World   Powers    of   Eastern   Hemisphere  1 

South  America,   British   and   French   Possessions     1 
Part  of  Europe  and  Possessions  of  European 

Countries  1 

Seventh         Regional  Geography  3 

United  States  in  World  Setting  1 

World  Powers    (Other  than  United  States)  1 

China,  Japan,   Southwest  Asia,   South  America 

Austria  1 

In  the  seventh  grade  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  toward  the  in- 
troduction of  the  recommended  eighth  grade,  jiuiior  high  school  course  in 
regional  geography.  This  tendency  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  geography 
instruction  in  Maryland  generally  ends  with  the  seventh  grade. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  influence  of  the  general  social  studies 
curriculum,  so  popular  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  is  gi'owing  in 
Maryland.  Allegany  County  has  been  working  under  a  revised  social  sub- 
jects program  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  content  generally  fuses  history,  geography,  and  other  social  aspects 
of  life,  although  some  units  may  be  regarded  as  particularly  in  the  field  of 
geography.  Baltimore  County  is  now  considering  a  single  social  studies 
program  which,  if  carried  out,  will  aim  to  teach  specific  ideas  about  social 
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living,  drawing  upon  the  specialized  disciplines  of  history,  geography, 
economics,  etc.,  whenever  they  contribute  the  desired  understandings  or 
subject  matter.  This  plan  of  organization  does  not  aim  at  fusion  of  his- 
tory and  geography  but  will  not  be  opposed  to  it  when  the  development  of 
a  specific  idea  requires  fused  content. 

Economic  geography  in  the  senior  high  schools  of  Maryland  is  one  of 
the  newest  developments  in  the  geography  curricula  of  the  state.  Three 
counties  (Talbot,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Baltimore)  report  that  it  is  offered. 
The  course  was  introduced  principally  for  students  taking  the  Commercial 
Course,  but  there  is  a  slight  tendency  toward  making  the  course  elective 
for  other  students. 

Two  neighboring  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  have  recently 
made  revisions,  affecting  the  geography  curricula  which  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  new  Virginia  Course  of  Study  attempts  to  unify  geography 
and  the  other  social  sciences  with  English,  mathematics,  etc.  The  basis 
of  the  curriculum  is  a  group  of  recurring  understandings  and  generaliza- 
tions, and  a  number  of  aspects  of  human  activities  such  as  transportation, 
production  and  consumption,  conservation,  recreation  and  religion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Course  of  Study  represents  the  other  school  of 
thought  and  provides  for  instruction  in  geography  as  a  separate  subject. 
The  general  plan  shows  the  strong  influence  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Thirty-Second  Yearbood  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation. It  appears  under  the  title  "Geographic  Education  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools"  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  subject  of 
geography  is  studied  for  its  educational  value. 

The  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  rather  informal  and  attempts  to 
build  a  body  of  geographic  concepts  useful  in  the  upper  grades.  The  fourth 
grade  program  centers  about  the  building  of  the  "world  concept"  through 
the  study  of  typical  simple  regions.  In  the  fifth  grade  a  regional  study 
of  the  United  States  is  planned.  A  study  of  Europe  is  made  in  the  sixth 
grade,  while  the  seventh  grade  makes  a  study  of  outlying  possessions  of 
the  British  Empire,  China,  Japan,  Africa  as  a  whole,  the  Near  East,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  Polar  Regions. 

The  work  of  the  eighth  grade  reflects  the  current  "review"  practice 
and  takes  up  an  advanced  view  of  the  economic  geography  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  geography  work  is  carried  through  two  years  of  the  senior  high 
school  and  includes  a  course  called  "Fundamentals  of  Advanced  Geography", 
and  a  second  course  "Economic  Geography". 

The  findings  of  the  Committee  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  social  studies  curricula  is  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the 
primary  grades  (1-3).  However,  much  content  of  a  geographical  nature 
is    included. 
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2.  Instruction  in  geography  as  a  separate  subject,  above  the  third 
grade,  is  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the  state. 

3.  Recent  revision  has  dealt  largely  with  the  grade  placement  of  sub- 
ject  matter. 

4.  Several  counties  have  placed  in  the  seventh  grade,  a  course  closely 
resembling  the  prescribed  curriculum  for  the  eighth  grade. 

5.  The  recognition  of  economic  geography  as  a  senior  high  school  sub- 
ject is  developing  in  the  state. 

Curriculum  Committee — Mr.  Alvin  V.  Burgess,  Chairman;  Miss  Ethel 
Frank,  Miss  Elizabeth  McLain,  Mr.  E.  Curt  Walther,  Mr.  Paul  Cooper, 
Miss  Marie  Butzler. 

Report    Of    The    Textbook    Committee 

The  report  of  the  Textbook  Committee  which  follows  is  based  upon 
a  thorough  examination  of  ten  series  of  elementary  textbooks  in  geography 
of  recent  copyright.  Although  the  criteria  set  up  for  evaluating  the  var- 
ious series  of  textbooks  was  detailed,  due  to  limitation  of  time  and  space, 
this  report  has  necessarily  been  condensed  so  that  only  the  outstanding^- 
features  and  trends  will  be  emphasized. 

In  general,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  physical 
make-up  of  all  of  the  series  of  books  that  were  examined.  For  the  most 
part,  the  type  is  plain,  clear  and  well-spaced.  The  bindings  are  durable  and 
are  becoming  increasingly  attractive.  The  paper  used  is  of  such  quality 
as  to  bring  out  with  satisfactory  clearness  both  type  and  pictures.  In 
most  instances  the  arrangement  of  the  page  shows  good  balance  between 
the  illustrative  material  and  the  textual  material.  The  committee,  however, 
feels  that  the  pictures  should  be  placed  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
page  and  their  width  be  equivalent  to  one  or  both  columns  of  the  textbook. 
This  arrangement  will  not  break  the  continuity  of  the  three-inch  line 
which  is  used  in  practically  all  of  the  series  of  textbooks  examined. 

The  examination  of  the  ten  series  of  textbooks  revealed  considerable 
variation  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  aids  to  instruction.  The  stud}'- 
exercises  vary  greatly  among  the  different  series.  The  committee  feels 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  suggested  thought-provoking  questions.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
to  break  away  from  the  factual  type  of  question,  yet  they  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  exercises  in  books  copyrighted  since  1932.  One  or  two 
series  have  made  considerable  progress  in  this  respect. 

Pictures,  maps,  sketches,  graphs  and  diagrams  have  increased  in 
quality,  quantity  and  geographic  value.  All  series  show  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  placement  of  visual  aids  with  reference  to  the  textual 
material.  Likewise,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  break  away  from  the 
factual  type  of  map  exercise.  Development  map  work  is  increasing.  More 
and  more  the  textual  material  is  making  specific  reference  to,  and  use 
of  the  various  visual  aids.     As  pertains  to  supplementary  problems,  sum- 
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maries  and  reviews,  there  still  exists  a  wide  variance  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  in  the  different  series. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  toward  including  many  excellent  references 
for  children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  reference  ma- 
terial for  the  teacher.  The  committee  feels  that  the  teachers'  bibliography 
is  just  as  essential  to  the  book  as  the  children's  bibliography  and  recom- 
mends that  it  form  a  part  of  all  future  elementary  geography  textbooks 
publications. 

All  series  of  books  examined  contained  a  preface  in  which  the  author 
or  authors  set  forth  their  point  or  points  of  view  as  well  as  plan  of  the 
book,  a  table  of  contents  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  one  a  good  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  book  by  hurried  perusal,  a  complete  index  and  excellent 
pronunciation  aids.  These  were  more  outstanding  in  some  series  than  in 
others. 

The  content  forms  the  body  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  book. 
All  series  examined  were  broad  in  scope  and  tended  to  contain  such  ma- 
terial that  is  recognized  as  real  geography  according  to  the  modern  con- 
ception of  geography.  In  as  much  as  most  geographical  material  written 
for  children  is  checked  against  word  lists  of  national  recognition,  all  of  the 
series  were  written  in  such  style  as  to  be  easily  comprehended.  In  certain 
series,  new  terms  were  carefully  explained  when  introduced. 

Although  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  committee  membei-.s 
that  there  could  be  a  greater  abundance  of  material,  it  was  granted  that 
for  the  size  of  the  book,  the  subjects  treated  were  well  rounded.  Moreover, 
specific  references  to  further  readings  in  the  pupils'  bibliography  opened 
up  avenues  to  abundant,  pertinent  material. 

In  most  of  the  series  of  books  examined,  the  problem  of  method  was 
left  entirely  to  the  teacher.  Certain  of  the  series,  however,  were  organized 
around  units,  problems  or  supervised  study.  For  the  most  part  it  re- 
mained for  the  teacher  to  decide  when  and  how  often  to  use  the  topical 
outline,  type  study,  problem,  project  or  the  supervised  study  method.  At 
times,  one  or  more  of  these  various  methods  were  implied,  but  in  each 
instance  it  was  left  to  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher.  Cer- 
tain of  the  series  recognized  group  and  individual  differences  as  evidenced 
by  the  following:  "For  those  who  get  ahead",  "Extra  work",  etc.  Again, 
it  was  left  to  the  teacher  to  utilize  these  opportunities.  There  was  a 
tendency  in  all  of  the  series  to  center  the  work  around  pupil  interest  and 
to  give  pupils  ample  opportunity  to  discover  cause  and  effect. 

Geographers  are  in  general  agreement  as  to  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  geography.  As  a  result  of  this,  all  series  of  books  examined  tend  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  geography  as  well  as  with  those 
in  education.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  desirable  attitudes,  skills 
and  economical  habits  of  study  are  attempting  to  be  developed. 

The  scope  of  the  books,  the  abundance  of  material  and  the  suggested 
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readings  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  for  a  rich  and  varied  experience. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  for  all  books  in  all  series  to  stress  relation- 
ships and  interrelationships  between  man  and  his   environment. 

The  various  series  of  books  exaniined  show  a  tendency  to  be  organized 
somewhat  according  to  the  following  pattern:  World  types  of  environment, 
home,  country  and  continent,  other  countries  and  continents  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
in  all  of  the  series  to  organize  the  subject  matter  with  due  regard  to  the 
modem  viewpoint  of  geography,  relative  values  and  the  shifting  of 
geographic  facts.  In  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  book  will  permit,  all  seiies 
have  tended  toward  richness  of  detail.  Different  series,  however,  allocate 
their  richness  of  detail  differently. 

In  general,  the  subject  matter  in  the  different  series  of  books  is  not 
organized  around  significant  problems.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  this.  Moreover,  the  committee  feels  that  problems  that  seemed  to  be 
significant  to  the  author  or  authors  are  not  necessarily  significant  to  the 
child. 

Special  features  are  exhibited  in  the  various  series  of  textbooks.  Among 
these  are  emphasis  on  village  life,  emphasis  on  urban  life,  inclusion  of  human- 
use  maps,  use  of  regional  approach,  use  of  historical  approach,  emphasis 
on  climate  as  the  most  outstanding  factor  in  man's  environment,  etc.  Space 
and  time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  these  and  others. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  introduce  social  studies  content 
into  the  geography  textbooks.  History  is  being  introduced  to  give  the 
pupil  an  intelligent  background  as  a  basis  for  further  building.  Desirable 
attitudes  toward  one's  fellow  man  are  being  developed  through  the  intro- 
duction of  citizenship  content.  English  is  being  developed  by  means  of 
outlines,  written  reports,  oral  reports,  and  work-type  reading.  Some  work 
in  science  is  included  but  with  the  development  of  science  courses  in  the 
elementary  school  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  this  from  geography  and 
include  it  in  the  science  courses. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  most  of  the  authors  are  trained 
geographers,  have  had  a  wide  variety  of  experience,  have  participated  in 
scientific  investigations,  have  published  magazine  articles  and  other  books 
and  have  attained  either  national  or  international  recognition.  Most  of  the 
series  of  books  examined  bear  copyrights  of  1932  and  later  and  are  published 
by  publishing  houses  bearing  a  national  reputation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

KATHRYN  SCHNORRENBERG, 

NEVA  HYATT, 

LOUISE   ROBINSON, 

PEARLE    BLOOD, 

rVAN  C.  DIEHL,  Chairman. 
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Report  Of  The  Committee  On  Maps,  Equipment  And  Other  Helps 

As  this  is  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  on  Maps,  Equipment  and 
Other  Helps,  we  are  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  not  confining  ourselves 
to  developments  during  the  current  year,  but  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
aids  which  we  consider  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Project  Globe  is  a  departure  from  the  old,  cenventional  type 
of  globe  whose  principal  use  is  for  reference.  The  Project  Globe  has  no 
reference  material,  but  has  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  child  to  do  his 
o\\-n  construction  work.  The  continents  appear  in  black  silhouette  against 
a  blue  ocean  on  a  markable  surface.    It  has  unlimited  teaching  possibilities. 

The  Gibson  Climatic  Map  of  the  United  States  published  by  A.  J. 
Xystrom  show  graphically  the  precipitation,  temperature  and  wind  di- 
rection for  strategically  located  cities.  This  data  gives  a  clue  to  the  type 
of  climate  for  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Koeppe  Climatic  Map  of  the  World,  also  by  Xystrom,  presents 
16  climatic  regions.  For  each  type  of  climate  there  is  an  explanatory 
legend  and  graph  which  shows  the  mean  monthly  temperattire  and  monthly 
precipitation. 

The  Rannally  Special  Edition  United  States  map  is  just  off  the  press. 
This  is  offered  to  complete  the  Rannally  Series.  The  Physical-Political 
United  States  has  also  commercial  routes  and  railroads.  The  maps  of  this 
series  are  cheaper  than  Rand  McNally  J.  Paul  Goode  Series.  The  Political 
United  States  has  the  states  in  colors  with  ribbon  boundaries.  The  Rannally 
Special  World  of  this  series  will  be  published  shortly.  The  World  Map 
will  be  on  an  uninterrupted  equal  area  projection.  The  maps  are  66"x46" 
and  were  made  to  meet  suggestions  outlined  in  the  32nd  Yearbook. 

For  those  who  prefer  emphasis  on  political  names,  the  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  offers  a  series  of  physical  maps  with  political  names  in  heavy  type. 

To  meet  a  demand  for  hemisphere  maps  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Company 
has  moimted  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  on  one  map. 

The  Federal  Index  is  a  set  of  index  cards  which  list  the  latest  and  best 
of  all  available  free  material  from  all  state  institutions,  the  Government 
and  commercial  companies  on  all  subjects.  The  cards  are  revised  quarterly. 
The  material  is  listed  under  such  topics  as  agriculture,  birds,  botany,  com- 
munity life,  com,  cotton,  etc.  All  subjects  are  included,  not  merely 
geography.  The  service  is  published  by  the  Hawkes  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  $5.00  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  Geographic  News  Bulletin  published  weekly  throughout  the  school 
year  (thirty  issues)  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  report  the 
geography  of  recent  events  of  world  importance.  Each  bulletin  is  followed 
by  additional  references  on  the  topic. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  600  set  of  Keystone  Lantern  Slides. 
The  Keystone  Company  has  discontinued  this  set  and  is  revising  their 
slides,  adding  new  ones,  some  colored,  and  organizing  them  into  units.  There 
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are  twenty  or  twenty-five  slides  to  a  unit  filed  in  a  box  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  unit.  A  guide  book  accompanies  each  unit  giving  suggestions 
for  the  use  of  the  slides,  lesson  plans,  copies  for  home-made  lantern  slides, 
bibliographies,  etc.  Some  of  the  units  are  The  Congo  Region,  Switzerland, 
Life  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  etc. 

The  Fairgrieve  Geography  Pictures,  sold  by  Nystrom  and  Company, 
represent  types  as  well  as  show  particular  places  and  set  off  geographical 
relationships.  Through  the  use  of  pictures  children  learn  the  characters 
of  the  physical  environments  and  the  kind  of  human  reactions  and  ac- 
tivities in  relation  to  the  various  types  of  surroundings.  Each  set  is  a  unit 
of  study  consisting  of  64  pictures,  eight  units  in  the  series. 

We  should  watch  with  interest  the  progress  being  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  motion  picture  equipment  for  class  rooms.  Several  companies 
make  a  specialty  of  this  equipment.  Perhaps  this  committee  will  have  some- 
thing more  definite  to  report  on  this  at  our  next  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.   MERLE   SMUCK,    Chairman, 
JAMES  SENSENBAUGH, 
NORMA  LEAGUE, 
HELEN   HERMON, 
ESTHER   BIERFELD. 
Miss  Flowers  then  introduced  the  speaker.  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  inter- 
nationally known  geographer  and  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  spoke  on  "Polar  Geography". 

Slides  were  used  to  show  the  courses  of  various  explorers,  the  extent 
of  known  polar  lands,  the  distribution  of  world  rainfall,  and  scenes  char- 
acteristic of  the  areas  described.  A  brief  summary  of  the  lecture  follows: 
The  unknown  areas  in  the  polar  regions  have  been  constantly  narrowed 
dowTi  with  each  successive  exploration.  There  have  been  many  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  goals  reached  by  different  explorers  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  positions  in  high  latitudes.  With  a  sun  watch  or  radio,  positions 
may  now  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Polar  explorations  have  some  practical  as  well  as  purely  scientific 
values.  The  Russians  would  like  to  open  a  sea  route  through  the  ice  in 
the  shallow  waters  bordering  Siberia,  and  therefore  are  interested  in 
soundings.  Navigation  risks  are  too  high  for  commercial  enterprise  until 
soundings  are  taken  and  the  continent  mapped.  From  the  soundings,  how- 
ever, positions  can  be  obtained.  Before  opening  such  a  route  the  character 
of  the  ice  must  also  be  determined,  for  upon  this  depends  the  construction 
of  the  ship,  the  character  of  the  supplies  and  the  provision  made  for  distances 
between  stops. 

The  habits  of  winds  and  the  progress  of  "lows"  and  "highs",  and  how 
they  affect  adjacent  territory  are  also  types  of  knowledge  needed  about 
the  polar  regions.     If  the   currents   were  always   the  same,   there  would 
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be  fewer  variations  in  the  number  of  seals  and  fish  of  commercial   im- 
portance. 

In  1883  and  again  in  1933  special  studies  were  made  of  meteorological 
conditions  in  the  Arctic,  for  the  weather  of  polar  regions  is  apparently 
related  to  that  of  lower  latitudes.  In  Argentina  drought  years  cause  much 
loss  in  the  stock-raising  regions.  Australia  is  a  rim  of  settlement  around 
a  dry  center.  In  the  past  ice  floods  off  the  Antarctic  Plateau  have 
heralded  severe  droughts  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  economic 
consequences  of  these  droughts  are  of  such  scope  that  governments  are 
interested  to  see  if  prediction  is  possible. 

In  Antarctic  waters  diatoms  furnish  food  for  a  crustacean  upon  which 
the  whale  lives.  Since  1905  the  value  of  the  whale  oil  from  this  region 
has  averaged  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  The  sovereignty  of  the  land  in  the 
Antarctic  is  important,  therefore,  to  the  nations  having  whaling  interests 
there,  principally  Norway  and  Great  Britain. 

That  the  ice  in  the  Antarctic  is  now  in  retreat  is  evidenced  by  the 
terminal  moraine  off  the  border.  No  previous  glaciation  is  shown  in  any 
of  the  geological  sections  observed.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of 
glaciation  in  the  past  near  the  equator.  Was  the  axis  of  the  earth  different 
or  what  did  cause  this  change  of  climate? 

Many  other  interesting  points  were  brought  out  in  the  lecture.  Ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  messages  received  and  sent  by  Dr.  Bowman  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  provided  unusual  and  intimate  detail 
about  the  Byrd  and  Wilkins  polar  expeditions. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  five-thirty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARLE   BLOOD,   Secretary. 


HISTORY 

The  1936  annual  meeting  of  the  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Mary- 
land was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Eastern  High  School  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1936.  The  president.  Dr.  Naomi  Reiches  of  Goucher  College,  was 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  regular  preliminaries  and  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Ella  Lonn 
of  Goucher  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  History  Teachers'  Association 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  to  be  held  at  Columbia  University  on 
November  20-21,  the  president  introduced  the  speaker.  Dr.  Broadus  Mit- 
chell, of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Mitchell  spoke  on  the  general  theme  of  the  influence  of  economic 
forces  in  history.  He  declared  that  the  historian  and  the  economist  have 
more  in  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  stated  that  just  as  thrift 
was  the  keynote  of  primitive  times  and  production  for  profit,  the  keynote 
of  the  beginning  of  the  capitalistic  era,  so  the  emphasis  today  must  be 
placed   on   production   for   use. 
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There   followed   a   brief   discussion   period,    after   which   the   chair   de- 
clared the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERTA  D.  CARNES,  Secretary, 
History  Teachers'  Association  of  Md. 


HOIVBE  ECONOlVnCS 

ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING    ANNEX— October    23,    1936 

Chairman — Miss  Laurie  Brown,  Westminster 

Secretary — Miss  May  F.   Kohn,   Frederick 

Address   by   Miss   Hazel   P.   Roach,    Field   Secretary   of   the   American 

Home  Economics  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Home  Economics  Clubs 

for  high  school  girls. 


INDUSTRIAL 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Sections  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  four  o'clock 
on  Friday,  October  23,  1936,  in  the  auditorium  at  Baltimore  City  College, 
with  Mr.  Clarence  Rohde  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  chairman  with  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing to  all  teachers  present.  He  then  asked  Mr.  A.  G.  Packard  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  They  were  approved  ajid  accepted  by 
the    group. 

Mr.  Sylvester  was  then  called  upon  to  introduce  the  speaker,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Dennis,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  topic  of  his  address  was  "Some  Recent  Trends  In 
Industrial  Arts  Education." 

Following  the  main  address  Mr.  Nicholas  Nides  of  Centreville  gave  a 
short  talk  on  the  possibilities  of  art  metal  work  in  the  schools,  which  was 
followed  by  a  group  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Longley. 

A  report  of  the  nomination  committee  was  requested  by  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Leland,  chairman  of  that  committee,  proposed  the  following  men 
as  officers  for  the  coming  year:  President,  Mr.  John  McDermott,  School 
91,  Baltimore  City;   Secretary,  Mr.  William  F.  Haefner,  School  No.  70. 

They  were  unanimously  elected  and  the  ballot  was  so  cast. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

About  80  attended  this  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELMER  K.  ZELLER,  Secretary. 
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INTER3IEDIATE 

MONTEBELLO  AUDITORIUM— October  23,  1936 
Chairman — Miss  Pauline  Blackford,  Hagerstown 
Secretary — Miss   Mary  F.    Sultzer,   Baltimore 
Attendance  250. 

New  officers:  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  F.  Sultzer,  Baltimore;  Secretary, 
Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Hagerstown. 

Address  by  Dr.  Leon  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
American  University,  and  visiting  Professor  of  Education  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

A  More  Fundamental  Approach  To  The  Presentation  Of  The  Social  Studies 

Dr.   Leon  Marshall 

There  are  several  points  of  view  to  consider  in  order  to  decide  upon  a 
more  fimdamental  approach  to  the  social  studies.  Any  point  of  view  that 
one  may  select  should  be  conditioned  by  his  psychology  of  education.  Ac- 
cording to  one  group  of  psychologists,  material  presented  to  children  should 
be  closely  related  to  and  grow  out  of  their  background,  but  in  patterns 
already  formed.  Another  way  of  presenting  material  is  by  a  process 
approach  to  reach  out  to  very  large  unities  of  human  experience  and 
through  their  presentation  to  help  the  child  to  arrive  at  broad  generaliza- 
tions. In  his  study  of  units  of  history  or  civics  the  child  should  be  guided 
in  arriving  at  broad  generalizations.  Large  patterns,  into  which  the  de- 
tails fit,  should  be  presented.  Through  the  social  studies  we  are  trying  to 
prepare  the  child  to  control  the  social  living  group.  He  needs  to  be  guided 
and  controlled  in  order  to  gain  a  meaningful  realization  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  individual,  both  pupil  and  adult,  may  participate  effectively  in 
the  social  order. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  social  studies  is  to  play  a  part  in  developing 
an  ever  increasing  enrichment  of  individual  personality.  The  social  studies 
should  play  a  part  in  enriching  the  personality  of  students  in  order  to 
turn  out  people  with  an  enriched  personality  that  is  conditioned  to  operate 
effectively  in  the  social  environment.  In  order  to  play  an  effective  part 
in  a  moving  society,  the  students  must  understand  the  present  situation 
and  how  it  came  to  be. 

An  educational  society  must  be  developed  that  \vill  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  group  living.  Here  we  are  on  this  earth  of  human  beings, 
the  first  animals  living  in  groups,  and  it  is  only  in  our  culture  group, 
biologists  tell  us,  that  we  are  sufficiently  different  from  ordinary  animals. 
The  sum  total  of  your  living  and  mine  and  the  living  of  the  Iroquois  Indian 
rests  on  culture. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  our  unborn  ability  is  no  different  from  that 
of  the  primitive  group.  The  difference  between  life  of  primitive  man  and 
that  of  modern  man  is  not  accounted  for  by  development  of  new  biologic 
powers,  but  can  be  explained  only  by  the  increasing  effectiveness  with  which 
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mociern  man  has  been  able  to  use  his  powers.  The  new  ways  that 
man  has  acquired  of  appljdng  his  abilities  are  learned  ways.  In  the 
learned  ways  of  conserving-  and  concentrating  human  energies,  which 
emerge  from  the  processes  of  social  living,  lies  the  essence  of  culture.  In 
recent  years  man  has  learned,  through  improving  his  ability  to  perceive 
phenomena,  to  remake  the  world. 

There  are  certain  important  underlying  features  of  the  human  scene 
to  keep  in  mind  when  trying  to  develop  a  more  fundamental  approach  to 
the  social  studies. 

First,  human  living  is  animal  living  so  one  must  imderstand  the 
biologic  base  for  it. 

Second,  human  living  is  group  living.  The  individual  from  birth  to 
death  lives  in  groups.  There  are  many  different  groups — church,  family, 
business — in  fact,  there  are  more  groups  than  there  are  individuals,  be- 
cause each  individual  belongs  to  more  than  one  group. 

Third,  human  living  is  cultural  living.  In  the  group  the  individual  ab- 
sorbs the  cviltioral  heritage  of  his  generation. 

Fourth,  human  living  is  ever  changing  living. 

The  distinctive  element  in  human  living  is  tlie  presence  of  culture. 
Since  our  present  better  living  has  come  about  through  cultural  change, 
since  there  is  little  probability  of  significant  change  in  physical  man  in  the 
near  future,  it  follows  that  any  hope  for  better  living  in  the  operative  fu- 
ture inheres  in  cultural  change.  The  social  studies  should  teach  the  control 
of  cultural  living. 

As  man  went  on  in  the  last  five  hundred  years  and  organized  schools 
specialized  history  came  into  its  own  as  a  record  of  governments,  nations 
and  states.  Primarily  the  concern  of  history  became  matters  such  e-s 
dates  and  battles.  Political  science  or  government  came  into  its  own 
when  strong  national  states  were  being  formed.  Governments,  such  as 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Baltimore,  are  not  different  from  those  of 
the  family,  school  and  church  in  fundamental  processes.  They  have  the 
same  processes  of  manipulation.  It  is  the  task  of  the  social  studies  to 
make  the  child  aware  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  cultural  group 
living  in  his  own  group  so  that  he  can  see  and  understand  them  in  other 
groups. 

From  a  political  economic  point  of  view  the  first  great  book  was  Adam 
Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations"  in  which  the  same  underlying  fimdamental 
processes  were  worked  out  as  those  that  apply  to  group  living.  In  the 
geography  of  the  early  days  physical  geography  was  one  of  the  social 
studies  that  moved  fartherest  from  the  field  of  cultural  group  hving. 
Sociology  might  have  included  the  whole  scope  of  human  living,  but  in- 
stead it  included  a  study  of  crime  and  the  family.  Only  within  the  last 
decade  has  sociology  reached  out.  Social  studies,  including  the  social 
sciences,  should  effectively  deal  with  the  story  of  man's  cultural  living 
and  how  we  can  control  that  living. 
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Social  studies  as  presented  in  the  elementary  school  are  fragmentary. 
The  whole  sweep  of  social  living  is  moving  forward.  Up  to  the  present 
the  colleges  and  imiversities  have  missed  opportunities  to  effectively  control 
the  situation.  In  attempting  to  present  the  social  studies,  narrow  special- 
ization was  at  first  necessary,  but  now  it  should  yield  to  broader  fields 
of  study.  An  expanding  culture,  a  growing  specialization,  have  imposed 
problems  which  we  can  meet  effectively  only  through  conscious  reflection 
on  the  role  of  group  action. 

Our  group  living  has  running  through  it  big  constants.  The  biologic 
base  is  the  same  with  all  of  us.  In  the  physical  environment  there  are 
sweeping  constants.  If  there  were  no  constants  the  world  would  be  a  mM 
house,  events  would  be  unpredictable,  schools  would  be  unnecessary.  When 
sweeping  processes  and  constants  were  discovered,  one  fact  after  another 
moved  forward  with  a  sweeping  surge. 

From  the  first  man  the  main  job  of  learning  was  to  understand  and 
control  nature.  The  attempt  to  understand  and  control  nature  falls  into 
specialized  patterns  of  human  action.  Some  examples  of  the  practical 
application  of  man's  control  of  the  human  patterns  in  the  cultural  scheme 
may  be  found  in  his  control  of  clothing,  foods,  and  the  sequence  of  events. 

If  it  is  true  that  all  himnan  living  faUs  into  one  big  cultural  scheme, 
then  culture  accounts  for  the  potentially  rich  and  many-sided  personality 
of  man  today;  his  power  of  communication  and  abstract  thinking:  his 
control  over  the  physical  forces  of  nature;  his  rich  and  varied  physical  im- 
pedimenta of  civilization;  his  industries,  arts  and  crafts;  his  superstitions, 
myths,  religions  and  sciences;  his  overwhelmingly  varied  institutional  life 
and   many   others. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  school,  no  one  can  claim  to  have  :hQ 
whole  sweep  of  the  underlying  processes.  In  government,  economics,  aind 
sociology  the  school  asks  that  these  underlying  processes  be  brought  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  students  and  not  that  the  sole  emphasis  be  placed  on 
national  groups  but  first  on  small  groups  and  then  to  build  to  larger  groups. 

The  world  is  moving  with  considerable  rapidity,  so  much  so,  that  a 
more  fundamental  approach  to  the  social  studies  is  necessary.  The  world 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  chemical  revolution,  that  is  worse  tham  the  industrial 
revolution.  In  order  to  participate  effectively  in  this  changing  environ- 
ment, the  child  must  be  taught  how  to  control  it.  He  must  be  trained  to 
know  that  effective  participation  in  an  evolving  society  means  participation 
with  intent  to  control,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  manipulation.  The  social 
studies  should  be  so  presented  as  to  aid  the  child  to  become  the  master  of 
his  own  destiny  by  guiding  him  to  understand  that  in  knowledge  is  his 
power  to  control.  The  time  has  come  to  teach  the  child  that  knowledge 
alone  can  give  that  degree  of  predictability  that  will  make  possible  operative 
control  in  any  given  situation. 

The  study  of  man  is  a  study  of  groups.  Every  group  follows  certain 
form  patterns.     The  groups  are  not  different  in  their  forms  but  in  their 
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manifestations.  Each  group  takes  steps  and  insists  upon  adherence  to 
those  steps.  In  every  group;  first,  some  ultimate  authority  must  be  located 
or  determined;  second,  objectives  for  the  group  must  be  determined;  third, 
the  organization  must  be  set  up;  fourth,  the  organization  must  be  put 
into  actual  operation;  and,  fifth,  relationships  with  other  groups  or  agencies 
must    be   maintained. 

Inevitably,  as  time  goes  on,  culture  is  the  one  underlying  element  in 
human  living  that  is  capable  of  considerable  modification.  In  the  ac- 
cumulation of  culture,  techniques  differ,  but  the  underlying  sweeping  pro- 
cesses are  the  same.  By  the  use  of  a  process  approach  to  the  social  studies, 
the  child  should  be  helped  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  all  the  under- 
lying sweeping  processes  in  our  system  of  group  living.  He  should  be 
guided  in  forming  generalizations  concerning  the  processes.  If  it  is  true  that 
all  human  living  is  group  living  and  that  there  are  only  a  few  sweeping 
processes  that  are  the  same  in  all  groups,  then  the  only  difference  in  living 
is  that  of  culture.  It  follows  that  the  only  way  to  live  better  in  the  fu- 
ture is  to  teach  the  child  how  to  more  effectively  operate  these  fundamental 
processes.  If  it  is  true  that  the  same  processes  are  found  at  work  in  the 
boys  groups  and  the  girls  groups  and  in  the  family  groups,  then  the 
experiential  background  of  the  child  should  be  built  upon  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  social  studies.  If  it  is  true  that  the  child  should  be  guided 
in  gathering  big  generalizations  to  explain  the  fundamental  processes,  then 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  merge  units  such  as  those  found  in  history, 
geography  and  civics.  Experimentally,  it  seems  to  be  effective  to  use  a 
process  approach  to  the  social  studies.  By  this  type  of  approach,  the 
children  seem  to  get  ten  times  the  amount  of  detail  with  one-tenth  the 
effort  that  they  now  expend  on  the  study  of  the  isolated  subjects. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRiaiARY 

CLIFTON   PARK  JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL— October  23,   1936,   4-5   P.   M. 

Chairman — Miss  Catherine  Cohee,  Baltimore 

Acting    Secretary — Miss    Marguerite    Schmidtman,    Baltimore 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Section  was  held  on 
Friday,  October  23,  1936,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Clifton 
Park  Junior  High  School.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  year's  meeting 
were  read  and  approved  the  chairman  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Dr.  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  Professor  of  Education,  Johns 
Hopkins    University. 

Dr.  Bamberger  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject,  "Why  Children 
Behave  As  Children". 

Dr.  Bamberger  stated  that  children  behave  as  children  because  they 
must  act  according  to  their  own  mechanisms.  The  child  is  bom  into  a  world 
of  confusion.    We  as  adults  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  world  which 
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confronts  the  child.    The  most  important  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  get  order 

out  of  the  confusion  about  him. 

Man  has  always  lived  in  groups  and,  therefore,  he  has  worked  out  cer- 
tain patterns  of  behavior.  Children  are  born  into  this  world  of  many  con- 
ventions. 

The  child's  only  avenue  to  learning  is  through  experimentation.  He 
meets  life  through  the  many  stages  of  speech  development,  which  is  ac- 
quired through  imitation.  Adults  impede  the  progress  of  children  by  not 
giving  correct  vocabulary  immediately.  Since  words  do  not  have  any 
meaning  without  experience,  the  word  symbols  will  serve  only  to  recall 
experiences  which  the  child  has  had.  Ideas  do  not  stay  long  with  childran 
before  they  result  in  words.  Gradually  the  child  substitutes  thinking  for 
action.  During  the  various  stages  of  development,  he  tries  to  get  control 
of  people  and  casual  relationships. 

Dr.  Bamberger  closed  her  address  with  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  a  series  of  rich  experiences  in  child  development. 

Officers  elected  for  1935-36:  Chairman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gilpin,  Teacher 
of  Practice,  Baltimore;  Secretary,  Miss  Kathaleen  Kennedy,  Teacher,  Bal- 
timore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGUERITE     SCHMIDTMAN, 
Acting  Secretary. 


MATHEjWATICS 


Chairman — Mr.  George  S.  Buck 
Secretary — ^Mrs.  Edna  T.  Price 
The  Mathematics  Section  of  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Room  211,  Administration  Building,  on  Friday,  October  23,  at  4  P.  M. 

The  speaker  was  Professor  Arnold  Dresden,  Chairman  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Topic:  "Mathematics 
In  the  Modem  School". 

Approximately  there  were  175  in  attendance. 

The  officers  elected  for  year  1936-1937:  Chairman,  Miss  Agnes  Herbert, 
806  E.  North  Avenue,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School;  Secretary,  Miss 
Louise  Tipton,  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Heinzerling,  School  No.  79,  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore;  Assistant, 
Mr.  William  T.  Willis,  Jr.,  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE 


The  second  spring  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  on  April  17,  1936  at  4:00  P. 
M.,  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore.  The  presi- 
dent, Miss  Edith  Gardiner,  of  Frederick,  presided. 

The  following  program  was  presented:  1.     "Fair  Winds  Ahead  for  Mod- 
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ern  Languages,"  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Assistant  Superintendent  Education, 
Baltimore. 

2.  Report  of  the  Panel  Discussion  held  in  St.  Louis,  February,  1936, 
in  conjunction  with  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  first  modern  language  meeting  of  the 
kind  to  be  held.  Miss  A.  Marguerite  Zouck,  Vice-Principal,  Eastern  High 
School. 

3.  "Changing  Objectives",  Dr.  Ernst  Feise,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  after  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committee  to  arrange  the  fall  program:  Mrs.  C.  K.  Sentz,  Miss  Zouck,  Dr. 
Beardsley. 

The  Modern  Language  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  on  October  23,  at  4:00  P.  M.,  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Eastern 
High  School,  with  Miss  Edith  S.  Gardiner  presiding.  Over  one  hundred 
were  in  attendance. 

Miss  A.  Marguerite  Zouck  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Di'.  Edith 
Phillips,  of  Swarthmore  College,  who  talked  on  "The  Study  of  Foreign  Lit- 
erature in  High  School." 

Dr.  Eunice  Goddard,  of  Goucher  College,  spoke  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  French  and  their  publication  "The  French  Review." 
It  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  organize  a  group  here.  Dr. 
Wilfred  A.  Beardsley  reviewed  the  "Modern  Language  Journal"  which  i3 
published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers.  Copies 
of  each  publication  were  passed  about  for  examination. 

Dr.  Jane  Goodloe  invited  those  interested  to  stop  in  Room  No.  26, 
Goucher  Hall,  to  see  an  exhibit  of  books,  pictures,  games,  art  objects,  etc., 
which  she  has  collected  and  which  she  generously  offered  to  permit  teach- 
ers to  borrow.  Dr.  Goodloe  also  announced  the  concert  to  be  given  by 
German  children  at  Zion  Church  on  November  9. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  a  panel  discussion,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Roulston,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Beardsley  of 
Goucher  College.  The  subject  was:  "How  Much  Grammar  Is  Necessary 
When  Reading  Is  The  Objective?"     The  following  papers  were  presented: 

"A  Minimum  of  Grammar  for  Students  Entering  College  With  Two 
Years  of  High  School  Preparation,"  Dr.  Jane  Goodloe. 

"Teaching  Grammar  to  Pupils  Who  Will  Not  Go  To  College,"  Mr.  Otto 
Schmied. 

"Comprehension  Grammar  vs.  Expression  Grammar,"  Mr.  Arnold 
Ortmann. 

These  papers  aroused  much  discussion  in  which  Miss  Koestler,  Miss 
Scharf,  Dr.  Goddard,  Mr.  Washburn,  Dr.  Feise  and  others  took  part. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  accepted  with  the  follow- 
ing named  as  officers  for  1937:  Chairman,  Miss  Alice  Diggs,  Eastern  High 
School;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Grace  K.  Sterling,  Towson  High  School; 
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Chairman  to  arrange  the  program  for  1937,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Latane,   Poly- 
technic. 

Officers  for  1937:   Chairman,   Miss  Alice  Diggs,  Eastern  High  School, 
Baltimore;  Secretary,  Miss  Grace  K.  Sterling,  Towson  High  School,  Towson. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  DIGGS,  Secretary. 


aiusic 

The  Music  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
this  year  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School,  Harford  Avenue  and 
Thirty-Second  Street.  The  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
Rabold,  teacher  of  voice  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore. 
Her  topic  was  "The  Fundamental  Elements  in  Vocal  Development  Ap- 
plicable to  the  Teaching  of  Singing  in  the  Public  Schools." 

The  officers  elected  were:  Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlesbey,  3132  Chesley 
Avenue,  Secretary,  and  Philip  S.  Royer,  15  Ridge  Road,  Westminster, 
Chairman.     There  were  approximately  150  teachers  present. 

PHILIP  S.  ROYER. 


OCCUPATIONAI.  SECTION 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Occupational  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Room  No.  206,  at  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  on  Friday,  October  23,  1936,  at  four  o'clock.  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Toole,  Principal  of  School  No.  17,  was  chairman.  Seventy-six  persons  at- 
tended the  meeting.  Mrs.  Toole  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year. 

The  topic  of  the  meeting  was  "Problems  In  Curriculum  Construction 
For  Occupational  Classes."  Mrs.  Toole  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Miss 
Ruth  Richards,  whose  topic  was  "Problems  In  Reading  For  Occupational 
Classes". 

Miss  Richards  stated  that  failure  in  reading  is  due  to  either — defective 
hearing,  defective  vision,  defective  speech,  mental  deficiency,  or  lack  of 
basic  skills.  Miss  Richards  stated  that  this  last  cause  was  the  Oc- 
cupational teacher's  main  concern.  The  first  factor  in  getting  a  child 
to  read  is  to  get  his  interest.  The  Occupational  child  is  not  different 
from  other  children  in  that  he  needs  a  different  type  of  material,  but  m. 
that  he  needs  fresh  material.  This  type  of  child  has  a  short  attention 
span  and  a  short  interest  span.  Because  of  this  the  short  story  is  bet- 
ter than  a  long  story  for  intensive  drill.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Oc- 
cupational group  try  to  get  readers  that  are  not  on  the  Elementary 
requisition,  so  that  the  child  entering  the  Occupational  School  is  given 
material  that  is  not  different  in  style  or  difficulty  but  which  is  new  in 
content. 

Miss  Richards  felt  that  more  important  than  the  number  of  new  words 
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introduced  in  each  lesson  was  the  number  of  times  these  new  words  were 
repeated  and  drilled  in  order  to  make  them  actually  a  part  of  the  child's 
vocabulary.  Reading  vocabularies  related  to  such  activities  as  cooking, 
wood  shop,  etc.,  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  in  related  subject  periods.  Gen- 
eral assignments  in  following  directions  and  organization  can  be  made 
around  these  subjects.  The  words  can  be  included  in  the  word  drill  period 
and  even  drilled  in  the  spelling  period.  Miss  Richards  felt  there  was  not 
as  much  need  for  building  up  such  a  vocabulary  in  the  Occupational  School 
as  there  might  be  in  the  Vocational  School. 

Miss  Minnie  Mencke,  the  second  speaker,  spoke  on  the  "Problems  In 
Arithmetic  For  The  Occupational  Classes."  Miss  Mencke  urged  the  teach- 
ers to  effectively  utilize  the  result  obtained  from  the  City- Wide  Testing 
Program.     This  could  be  done  by: 

1.  Knowing  the  pupil's  I.   Q. 

2.  Knowing   the   test. 

3.  Making  a  thorough  study  of  the  analysis  charts. 

4.  Grouping  class  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

After  the  class  had  been  grouped  Miss  Mencke  suggested  making  an  out- 
line of  work  based  on  the  errors  made.  This  outline  should  include  diagnostic 
tests,  practical  material,  and  retests.  The  different  levels  of  ability  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  practice  material. 

Miss  Mencke  felt  the  Occupational  teacher  should  plan  to  give  the 
pupil  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  arithmetic  as  will  help  him  in 
the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  every  day  experiences  and  selected 
vocation,  and  help  him  obtain  100  per  cent  accuracy  of  all  combinations  of 
the  easier  types  that  need  to  be  automatic. 

To  lessen  the  problem  of  teaching  arithmetic,  Miss  Mencke  suggested — • 

1.  Putting  the  class  in  the  mood  for  work. 

2.  Knowing  the  individual  needs  of  children  and  planning  accordingly. 

3.  Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

4.  Giving  stimulating  directions. 

5.  Giving  enough  work  to  keep  the  child  busy. 

6.  Giving  much  individual  help. 

7.  Being  a  stimulating  teacher. 

There  is  much  need  to  link  up  arithmetic  with  the  shop  work,  especially 
in  measurements. 

Miss  Marie  Giles,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  spoke  on  the  "Problem 
In  Home  Economics  For  The  Occupational  Girl".  Miss  Giles  said:  "If  we 
are  to  realize  the  aim  of  education  in  a  democracy  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  help  these  occupational  girls  develop  their  potential  abilities  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  One  of  the  first  considerations  of  the  teacher  is  to  have 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  this  type  girl.  This  girl 
is  not  only  confronted  with  the  problems  of  adolescence,  but  with  the  com- 
plexity which  is  the  outgrowth  of  normal  physical  development  and  re- 
tarded  mental    development.     We   find   the   inferiority   complex   an   actual 
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fact.  Individualism  is  stronger  than  group  loyalty.  Her  interests  are  not 
social;  she  is  not  willing  to  give  her  time  and  energy  for  the  general  good; 
her  own  needs  and  desires  are  of  paramount  importance.  This  type  girl 
bases  her  conclusions  on  personal  reactions  very  often.  Her  emotions 
are  easily  aroused,  and  her  instinct  is  to  work  off  the  emotion  in  tears  or 
in  talk. 

"Hand  in  hand  with  the  need  of  understanding  the  occupational  girl,  is 
that  of  exercising  sympathy  and  patience  in  an  effort  to  help  her  recognize 
and  control  her  faults  through  our  personal  interest,  through  the  imcon- 
scious  as  well  as  the  conscious  influence  which  we  exert,  through  standards 
and  ideals — social  and  civic. 

"In  an  effort  to  bring  about  our  desired  end  we  need  to  set  up  prob- 
lems which  will  interest  the  girl  as  well  as  train  her  in  carrying  on  a 
worthwhile  activity.  Some  of  these  activities  may  be  planning  and  making 
a  garment,  planning  ways  and  means  of  entertaining  her  friends.  We 
can  help  develop  a  feeling  of  social  and  civic  responsibility  by  creating 
and  fostering  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.  To  help  the  girl  to  develop 
to  the  highest  possible  attainment  those  possibilities  which  she  possesses, 
we  must  create  and  foster  in  her  an  appreciation  of  these  possibilities. 
Making  her  responsible  for  duties  which  she  can  perform  and  giving  her 
again  and  again  the  satisfaction  of  success  will  do  much  toward  this 
end.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  girls  learn  slowly 
and  that  we  must  repeat.    It  is  repetition  with  interest  that  fixes  the  habit." 

Miss  Giles  said  that  the  field  of  Home  Economics  affords  many  op- 
portunities for  correlation  with  Related  Subjects. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Giles  said  that  success  in  dealing  with  the  occupation- 
al girl  requires: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  her  characteristics. 

2.  An  understanding  of  habits  that  have  already  been  set  up. 

3.  Training  and  teaching  in  harmony  with  these  principles. 

Mr.  John  Grimes,  shop  teacher  in  School  No.  52,  spoke  on  "Problems 
In  The  Shop  For  Occupational  Boys."  Mr.  Grimes  said  that  the  kind 
and  number  of  learning  situations  in  the  shop  must  be  suited  to  the 
ability  and  rate  of  learning  of  the  problem  boy  if  he  is  to  achieve  with  any 
reasonable  success.  The  shop  should  have  an  informal  atmosphere,  so  that 
the  problem  child  will  develop  the  ability  to  question,  to  make  suggestions, 
to  confer  with  others,  to  find  the  materials  he  needs,  and  to  try  things 
out.  He  should  be  directed  in  the  development  of  habits,  skills,  and  at- 
titudes that  will  help  him  in  so  far  as  possible  to  adjust  himself  to  a  job 
he  is  capable  of  filling.  Habits  of  working  neatly  and  honestly,  of  caring 
for  tools  and  materials  economically,  and  of  being  pxmctual,  cheerful,  must 
all  be  developed.  He  should  be  taught  how  to  use  tools  and  materials 
skillfully  and  independently.  He  should  learn  about  the  requirements  for 
local  jobs  he  is  able  to  fill.    He  should  be  given  some  understanding  of  how 


man  is  constantly  improving  his  uses  of  raw  materials  and  his  ways  of  do- 
ing things,  and  some  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  in- 
dustries and  living  as  a  result  of  these  improvements. 

Mr.  Grimes  said  that  shop  work  may  be  made  both  interesting  and 
satisfying  for  this  type  of  boy,  provided  the  teacher  is  willing  to  get  down 
to  the  level  of  each  individual  and  gradually  work  upward  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  find  things  that  interest  him,  and  thus  arousing  in  him  the 
desire  to  use  his  own  initiative.  These  boys  are  not  interested  in  possible 
future  values  but  must  be  shown  the  present  value  of  any  particular  job. 
Practically  all  the  projects  that  are  made  in  the  shops  of  our  school  have 
been  planned  so  that  they  are  useful  either  to  the  boy  himself  or  for  use 
in  the  home.  This  method  helps  to  create  a  close  relationship  between  the 
school,  the  boy,  and  the  home. 

Mr.  Grimes  feels  that  the  extra  curricular  activities  offer  a  valuable 
interest  of  the   boys: 

1.  Be   interested,    enthusiastic   and  progressive. 

2.  Sponsor   contests   and   promote   competition. 

3.  Allow  and  encourage  self  expression  in  projects  and  design. 

4.  Have  on  hand  numerous  blue  prints  and  plans. 

5.  Set  high  standards. 

6.  Keep   on  hand   many  magazines   and   books. 

7.  Give   recognition   to  work  that  is  well  performed. 

8.  Show  your  interest  in  the  boy  and  his  work. 

Mr.'  Grimes  feels  that  the  extra  curricular  activities  offers  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  get  to  know  the  child.  It  gives  the  pupil 
a  chance  to  know  his  teacher  and  his  other  schoolmates.  It  is  a  time  when 
personal  experiences  are  exchanged  and  the  teacher  learns  more  about  the 
pupil  than  he  could  ever  possibly  learn  in  a  class  period. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Grimes  summarized  the  needs  of  understanding  the 
physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  make-up  of  the  child,  the  need  of 
utilizing  the  child's  experiences  and  activities  as  a  basis  for  learning,  nf 
providing  for  the  integration  of  the  home,  school,  and  the  community,  and 
of  developing  a  curriculum  and  methods  so  suited  to  the  child's  nature 
and  needs  that  there  will  be  continuous  progress  without  failure  through- 
out his  school  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  speeches  the  nominating  committee  presented  the 
names  of:  Mr.  Chernak,  Chairman;  Miss  Ella  French,  Vice-Chairman;  Miss 
Marie  Giles,  Secretary. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected.  Mrs.  Toole  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Mr.  Chernak,  the  new  president.    The  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
RUTH  RICHARDS. 
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PARENT-TEACHER 

ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING    ANNEX— October    23,    1936 
Chairman — Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Baltimore 
Secretary — Mrs.  William  J.  Hargis,  Baltimore 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

CITY  COLLEGE— October  23,  1936 
Our  sectional  meeting  on  October  23,   1936,  was  very  good  and  very 
well  attended.     There  were  108  people  present. 

Dr.  Guttmacher  gave  a  very  clear  and  interesting  picture  of  the  De- 
linquent Child.     He  illustrated  his  material  with  case  studies  and  tied  up 
the  problem  with  schools  in  general  and  specifically  with  Physical  Education. 
The  election  of  officers  of  our  association  comes  in  June,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year. 

THERESE    POWDERMAKER. 


SCIENCE 

CITY  COLLEGE— Room  113 

Chairman — Miss  Mary  C.   Carroll,   Baltimore 

Secretary — Miss  Alexina   G.   Stidham,   Baltimore 

The  meeting  of  170  teachers  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss 

Mar\'  C.  Carroll,  who  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  Science  Committee 

and  introduced  the  speakers.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  "Modern  Tendencies  In  The  Teaching  Of  Science  In  Elementary 
Schools,"  Mr.  Charles  F.  Willis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Baltimore. 

2.  "Secondary  School  Science  Goes  Afield,"  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  As- 
sistant   Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction,    Baltimore. 

3.  "Philosophical  Principles  Underlying  The  Teaching  Of  Science," 
Dr.  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

4.  "Beneath  The  Waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  With  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Maryland,"  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  Director  of  Education, 
The  Natural  History  Society  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

Science  Exhibits  from  School  No.  1,  Miss  M.  Caroline  Coe,  principal; 
School  No.  23,  Miss  Augusta  Dellone,  principal;  School  No.  42,  Miss  Achsah 
Gibson,  principal;  School  No.  43,  Mr.  Norman  Clark,  Principal;  School  No. 
71,  Miss  Marguerite  Stotler,  principal;  School  No.  83,  Miss  Sallie  Taliaferro, 
principal;  School  No.  232,  Miss  Grace  Rawltngs,  principal;  School  No.  230, 
Miss  Gerhardt,  principal. 

A  business  meeting  followed  in  which  new  members  were  encouraged 
to  join  the  association.     The  officers  elected  for  the  session  in  1937  were: 
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Chairman,    Miss    Mary   C.    Carroll,    2830    E.    Baltimore    Street,    Baltimore; 

Secretary,  Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  3210  Gwynn's  Falls  Parkway,  Baltimore. 

Summary  Of  The  Science  Program  For  The  Annual  Report 

1.  "Modern  Tendencies  In  The  Teaching  Of  Science  In  The  Elementary 
Schools",  Mr.  Charles  F.  Willis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Baltimore. 

Modern  Science  teaching  appeals  to  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the 
pupils.  It  contributes  to  a  more  efficient  accomplishment  of  daily  tasks 
and  advances  the  programs  of  health  and  safety.  Formerly,  in  elementary 
science  teaching  isolated  bits  of  information  were  memorized  about  inverte- 
brates, mammals,  rocks,  weather,  stars  or  machines.  This  did  not  provide 
interpretation  of  natural  phenomena  according  to  scientific  principles. 
Science  as  It  is  now  taught  is  a  way  of  life. 

Science  teaching  emphasizes  the  use  of  major  principles.  It  shifts 
attention  from  things  to  understandings.  Coherence  and  understanding 
are  developed  through  the  gradual  expansion  of  knowledge  of  the  major 
principles.  These  principles  concern  the  earth,  conditions  necessary  to  lif?,, 
living  things,  physical  and  chemical  forces  and  man's  control  of  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  elementary  school  there  is  no  specialization,  although  the  in- 
terpretation of  natural  phenomena  includes  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry, 
electricity,  geology,  and  physics.  The  outline  of  study  is  rather  a  com- 
bination of  biological  and  physical  sciences  in  a  single  continuous  course. 
Children  develop  deductions  from  observation.  They  use  environmental  op- 
portunities found  in  neighboring  parks,  streams,  industries,  libraries,  or 
other  institutions.  Thus  modern  science  makes  use  of  local  conditions  and 
seasonal  changes  as  a  basis  for  organizing  activities  into  larger  units. 

The  time  alloted  to  science  in  the  kindergarten  varies  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  minutes  per  week.  Through  the  grades  one  to  six,  the  medium 
time  is  forty-five  minutes.  The  Fourth  Year  Book — Department  of  Super- 
intendents emphasizes  several  points  concerning  the  materials  of  science. 
The  first  is  that  science  material  should  lead  from  familiar  to  the  unknown. 
The  second  is  that  material  should  be  of  interest  and  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  child.  The  next  point  is  that  science  material  should  have 
recognized  social  value.  It  should  be  available  and  in  season  when  desired. 
All  of  the  material  should  be  unified  and  progressively  organized  from  the 
simple  to  that  of  greater  difficulty. 

Thus,  through  the  use  of  major  principles,  modem  science  teaching  in 
the  elementary  school  shifts  attention  from  things  to  understandings.  It 
combines  biological  and  physical  sciences  in  a  single  continuous  course.  It 
uses  local  conditions,  and  seasonal  changes  to  center  the  child's  interests 
in  the  well  organized  activities  of  the  units  of  work. 

2.  "Secondary  Science  Goes  Afield,"  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore. 
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Science  teachers — look  at  science  from  afar.  See  its  relation  to  other 
subjects  and  to  our  educational  system.  Let  us  consider  science  at  it  was 
taught  twenty  years  ago.  The  teacher  who  had  recently  completed  his 
college  course  tried  to  teach  college  subject  matter  to  high  school  students. 
The  work  was  too  formal,  too  stilted,  too  difficult. 

Science  teaching  at  that  time  had  three  great  weaknesses:  1.  It  was 
too  difficult;  2.  It  was  not  applicable;  3.  It  was  uninteresting. 

These  weaknesses  have  forced  us  through  a  transition.  However  high 
school  science  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  changed. 

At  the  present  time  all  types  of  pupils  enter  high  schools.  Our  program 
must  therefore  be  simplified.  It  is  too  difficult  for  an  average  and  below 
average  student.  Thousands  of  pupils  have  been  lost  to  the  high  school 
and  apparently  in  a  large  part  because  of  the  uninteresting,  impractical 
and  all  too  difficult  science  subjects  of  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum. 

The  subject  matter  must  catch  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  develop 
in  him  an  appetite  for  further  science,  not  a  distaste  for  all  school  work 
as  did  some  of  the  former  subjects.  The  teacher  must  show  that  all  phases 
of  work  are  related  and  applicable  to  daily  life.  He  must  direct  his  work 
toward  fitting  the  student  for  immediate  living,  and  methods,  devices,  il- 
lustrative materials  must  be  selected  as  far  as  possible  from  fields,  factory, 
street,  and  home  in  the  belief  that  they  function  more  effectively  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  students. 

Examples  of  such  application  are:  The  study  of  foods,  of  cosmetics,  of 
the  radio. 

Interest  may  be  aroused  by  means  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Field 
trips  are  valuable  aids  to  teaching.  Excursions  to  museums,  power  plants, 
water  supply  systems,  prove  interesting  and  profitable. 

There  is  limitless  supply  of  material  for  collections.  Thus  collecting 
instinct  may  develop  into  a  worthwhile  hobby. 

To  improve  our  teaching  of  science  let  us  work  for  these  things: 

1.  To  simplify  science. 

2.  To  make  it  applicable  to  modem  life. 

3.  To  make  the  science  of  tomorrow  interesting. 

3.  "Philosophical  Principles  Underlying  The  Teaching  Of  Science," 
Dr.  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

Science  teaching  meets  the  new  demands  of  a  changing  civilization.  It 
provides  a  means  of  orienting  children  into  the  life  about  them.  It  fur- 
nishes the  children  with  opportunities  to  learn  through  their  own  activities. 
Science  topics  are  rich  in  possibilities  for  group  undertakings.  Many  oc- 
casions of  creative  self-expression  give  each  child  exercise  in  developing 
himself  creatively.  This  is  similar  to  adult  situations  in  which  originality 
and  ingenuity  are  needed  in  the  problems  of  our  increasingly  complex  life. 
Children  must  be  brought  to  the  realization  that  the  world  is  changing 
rapidly,  that  it  will  continue  to  change,  and  that  they  will  find  it  necessary 
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to  adapt  themselves  to  change  as  it  comes.  The  children  must  also  develop 
an  attitude  of  tolerance  and  understanding  of  other  points  of  view,  other 
cultures,  and  other  peoples.  Thus,  the  children  attain  the  goal  of  accept- 
ance that  races  and  nationalities  are  parts  of  one  mankind. 

4.  "Beneath  The  Waters  Of  The  Chesapeake  Bay  With  The  Natural 
History  Society  of  Maryland,"  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  Educational  Director, 
Natural  History  Society  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  fishes,  the  worms  and  crustaceans  of 
under-the-Chesapeake  the  Bentharium  has  been  developed.  This  diving  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  barge  with  a  hollow  center,  through  which  is  dropped 
the  Bentharium  itself,  a  tall  cylinder  of  steel  and  plate  glass.  Above  the 
barge  is  a  four-legged  derrick.  The  weight  necessary  to  sink  the  cylinder 
is  provided  with  a  movable  ballast  of  sand  bags  and  lead.  A  5,000  watt 
floodlight  is  placed  near  the  observation  window. 

One  of  the  first  things  seen  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  green,  an  object 
which  glowed  from  one  end  to  the  other  passed.  The  colors  changed  to 
lavender,  to  pink,  to  bright  silver.  These  were  anchovies.  They  swarm 
the  Chesapeake  in  countless  numbers,  swimming  in  company  with  hordes 
of  silversides.  These  small  fishes  form  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  larger 
fishes  that  in  turn  form  food  for  man.  Thus  without  anchovies  the  Chesa- 
peake would  be  a  barren  waste  empty  of  game  fishes. 

An  odd  looking  creature  with  a  rod  of  dark  brown  and  a  tiny  vibrating 
fin  appeared.  It  was  a  pipefish,  a  near  brother  to  the  sea  horse.  The  male 
carried  a  load  of  young  pipefish.  It  has  the  burden  of  hatching  the  young 
and  carrying  them  during  their  development. 

A  white  haze  passed  the  window.  It  was  a  jelly-fish.  A  half  dozen 
small  fishes  dashed  in  and  out  between  the  long  trailing  tentacles.  These 
were  butterfish.  When  menaced  by  larger  fishes  the  butterfish  seek  shelter 
between  the  poisonous  tentacles.  Once  in  a  while  the  butterfish  blunders 
into  a  tentacle  and  is  immediately  paralyzed.  It  thus  furnishes  food  for 
the  jelly  fish. 

There  are  many  problems  for  divers.  Every  organism  presents  some 
mystery.  The  Bentharium  divers  can  hope  to  answer  but  a  fraction  of 
these  questions  which  arise. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

CITY  COLLEGE— October  23,  1936 
The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Librarians  held  on  October 
23,  1936,  was  well  attended.  There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  people 
present.  A  brief  business  meeting,  during  which  time  the  officers  of  the 
preceding  year  were  elected  for  a  second  term,  was  held  before  the  opening 
of  the  program.  Our  guest  speakers  were  Dr.  Gilbert  Mead,  President 
of  Washington  College,  and  Mrs.  Marion  Hawes,  Educational  Department 
of  Enoch  Pratt  Library.     The   other   speakers   were   members   of   our  as- 
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sociation.  Dr.  Mead  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  librarians.  Mrs.  Hawes  reviewed  some  recent  books 
interesting  to  our  group.  Mrs.  Helen  McDan  reviewed  the  book  called 
"Living  With  Books"  by  Helen  Haines.  Miss  Frances  Terrell  reviewed 
Edwin  L.  Shuman's  book  called,  "How  To  Judge  A  Book".  At  the  close 
of  the  program  the  Treasurer  registered  a  few  new  members.  Everyone 
on  the  board  was  pleased  with  the  interest  manifested  by  the  audience. 

Our  officers  are:  President,  Miss  Marcelene  Kefauver;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  John  Edwards;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Moncure;  Secretary,  Miss 
Merle  Yoder. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MERLE    YODER,    Secretary. 


SECONDARY 

The  Secondary  Department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Foster  D.  Bittle  at  4:15  P.  M.,  on  October  23, 
1936,  in  Room  207  of  the  City  College.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Wilbur  Devilbiss,  of  the  Brunswick  High 
School,  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Douglass,  of  Montgomery 
Blair  High  School,  was  retained  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pyle,  of 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School,  moved  that  a  permanent  program 
committee,  constituted  of  the  president  of  the  department  and  two  members 
be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Association  in  planning  a  long  term, 
unified,  program.  The  original  members  of  the  committee  were  to  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  each  succeeding 
president  becoming  the  new  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Alexander,  head  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the 
schools  of  Virginia,  addressed  the  department  on  the  subject  "New  Trends 
in  Curriculum  Making."  Mr.  Alexander's  central  theme  was  "Integration^ 
Why  It  Is  Needed;  How  It  May  be  Secured,  and  What  Are  The  Aims  of 
Education  F^om  An  Integrated  Point  of  View."  Following  a  lively  dis- 
cussion and  questioning  from  the  floor,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:45 
P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  DOUGLASS,  Secretary, 
Secondary   Department,    State   Teachers' 
Department. 


SPECIAL,  EDUCATION 


The  sectional  meeting  for  the  Special  Education  group  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers  Association  was  held  at  4  P.  M.,  October  23,  1936,  in  the 
auditorium  of  School  No.  301.  Dr.  Olive  Whildin,  chairman,  presided. 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  "Physical  Defects  Which  Affect 
Learning." 
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The  first  address  on  "Vision"  was  given  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
She  said  that  every  teacher  should  know  something  of  the  effect  of  eye 
difficulties  on  learning.  She  should  know  that  a  young  child  is  naturally 
far-sighted,  and  that  close  work  causes  eye  strain.  Second,  she  should 
know  something  about  near-sighted  children.  Third,  something  about 
astigmatism.  And  last,  she  should  know  something  of  the  seriousness  of 
crossed  eyes,  as  corrections  for  crossed  eyes  are  difficult  after  the  age  of 
six  or  seven. 

The  work  of  the  regular  teacher  is  not  to  diagnose,  but  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  the  matter  and  to  report  it. 

The  second  address  on  "Hearing"  was  given  by  Miss  Betty  C.  Wright, 
Director  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Miss  Wright 
made  the  following  suggestions  to  the  teachers  in  the  grades.  First,  that 
the  hard  of  hearing  child  must  be  discovered.  Second,  the  seating  of  the 
hard  of  hearing  child  is  important.  Third,  be  sure  that  he  sees  the  teacher'.s 
lips  when  she  speaks  to  him.  Fourth,  she  should  speak  clearly.  Also  it  is 
well  to  know  something  of  lip  reading,  something  of  testing  with  the 
audiometer,  and  the  watch  and  whisper  test.  Last,  she  should  plead  for 
medical  treatment  for  the  hard  of  hearing. 

The  third  address  on  "Speech"  was  given  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Fowler, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Speech  Correction,  Baltimore. 

She  said  that  any  outstanding  speech  defect  is  a  great  handicap.  It 
impairs  the  mental  growth  of  the  sufferer,  as  it  retards  the  child  from 
one  to  three  years.     It  causes  excessive  inhibition  and  lack  of  confidence. 

Speech  defects  are  of  two  types.  First,  the  defect  which  can  be  coi*- 
rected  by  speech  training,  and  second,  the  organic  defect,  as  cleft  palate. 
The  teacher's  work  is  to  recognize  and  to  report  these  defects. 

A  business  meeting  came  next,  at  which  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Mrs.  Virginia  Wise  Hamilton,  Teacher  of 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  Capital  Heights,  Prince  George  County, 
Chairman;  Miss  Laura  Hampson,  Teacher  of  Crippled  Children,  Kernan's 
Hospital,    Secretary. 

A  sound  picture  "The  Voice  That  Science  Made,"  given  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  closed  the  meeting. 

ANNA  E.  CHAPPELL,  Acting  Secretary. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

GOUCHER   COLLEGE— October  23,    1936 
Chairman — Dr.    Esther    Crane 
Secretary — Miss  Hazel  Woodward 
The  Teacher  Training  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Alumnae  Lodge,  Goucher  College,  at  4:30  o'clock  Friday  af- 
ternoon, October  23.     There  were  about  sixty  members  present.     A  panel 
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discussion  was  held  with  Mr.  Caruthers,  Dr.  Ebaugh,  Dr.  Livingood,  Dean 
Small,  Dr.  Tall,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Miss  Woodward  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers, 
Salisbury  State  Teachers'  College;  Secretary,  Miss  Irene  Steele,  Towson  Stale 
Teachers'  College. 

ESTHER   CRANE,    Chairman. 


VOCATIONAL,    EDUCATIOX 

Chairman — Miss  Edna  M.  Engle 
Secretary — Mrs.   Cecile  Colbert 
At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Industrial  and  Vocational  divisions,  held  in 
the  auditorium  at  City  College,  there  were  approximately  300  present.   At 
the  dinner  meeting,  held  at  Polytechnic  Institute,  there  were  158  present. 
The  new  officers   for  the  Maryland  Vocational   Education   Association 
are:  President,  Mr.  Benjamin  Leland,  Professor,  Industrial  Education,  Um- 
versity  of  Maryland,   815  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore;   Vice-President,  Mr. 
Glen   D.   Brown,    Principal    School   No.    93,    Central   Avenue   and   Lexington 
Street,  Baltimore;   Secretary,  Mrs.  Cecile  Colbert,  Girls'  Vocational  School, 
Jackson  Place  and  Fairmont  Avenue.  Baltimore. 

EDNA  M.  ENGLE, 

Principal    Girls'    Vocational    School. 


THIRTY-FIRST    ANNUAL     CONTENTION     A3IERICAN     VOCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  in  convention  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  accepted  our  invitation  to  hold  their  Thirty-First  Annual  Con- 
vention in  Baltimore,  December  1  to  4  (inclusive),  1937. 

The  first  National  Vocational  Association — The  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  was  organized  in  1906.  In  1917, 
the  name  of  this  organization  was  changed  to  the  National  Society  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  This  Society,  as  well  as  the  Vocational  Education  As- 
sociation of  the  Middle  West,  which  was  organized  in  1914,  continued  to 
function  until  1926,  when  the  two  organizations  amalgamated  and  became 
known  as  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education, 
which  is  composed  of  State  Superintendents,  State  Directors,  Teacher- 
Trainers,  and  other  leaders  in  Vocational  Education  will  meet  on  November 
29-30,  1937.  The  A.  V.  A.  Executive  Committee  will  begin  their  meetings 
on  November   27. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  is  approxi- 
mately 15,000.  Nearly  every  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  Vo- 
cational Associations  affiliated  with  the  American  Vocational  Association. 
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Our  Maryland  Vocational  Educational  Association,  with  a  membership  this 
year  of  only  175,  should  have  a  membership  of  at  least  500  at  the  time  of 
our  Convention  in  1937. 

Between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  persons  probably  will  at- 
tend the  1937  Convention.  At  least  two  hundred  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Directors.  In  addition  to  persons  mentioned  above, 
employers,  Labor  leaders,  and  other  school  officials  and  teachers  representing 
Agricultural  Education,  Commercial  Education,  Vocational  Guidance,  Home 
Economics  Education,  Industrial  Arts  Education,  Part-Time  Education,  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  are:  Presi- 
dent. A.  K.  Getman,  Chief,  Agricultural  Education  Bureau,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Executive  Secretary,  L.  H.  Dennis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director,  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Baltimore,  Maryland. 


STANDING  CO]Mj>nTTEES   FOR  1936-37 

(To    serve   until   their   successors   are   appointed   and   to    report   at   the 
Representative  Assembly,   October  30,   1937 

Committee  on  Legislation: 

Floyd  Cromwell,  Cambridge,  Chairman;  Miss  Eva  Gerstmyer,  Balti- 
more; Donald  Kaylor,  Hagerstown;  Wendell  Dunne,  Centreville;  E.  M. 
Douglass,  Silver  Spring. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress: 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Dr.  Esther  Crane,  Balti- 
more; Miss  Emma  Boettner,  Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts: 

Clyde  Edgeworth,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Miss  Caroline  Coe,  Balti- 
more; Miss  Lou  Sisk,  Towson. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Miss  Stella  Brown,  Towson,  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Balti- 
more; Miss  Pauline  Blackford,  Hagerstown. 

Special  Coordinating  Committee: 

Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Chairman;  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  C.  Milton  Wright,  President  State  Teachers'  Asociation; 
Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association;  Floyd  Crom- 
well, Chairman  Legislative  Committee;  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Member 
Executive  Committee;  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, Baltimore  City!  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Members  Executive 
Committee. 

Special  Conamittee  on  Group  Disablity  Insurance: 

Ralph  Beachley,  North  East,  Chairman;  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Chester- 
town;  Earle  C.  Price,  Aberdeen. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1—1866 

2—1867 
3—1868 

4—1869 

5—1870 

6—1871 

7—1872 

8—1873 
9—1874 

10—1875 
11—1876 

12—1877 
13—1878 
14—1879 
15—1880 
16—1881 
17—1882 


Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos.  D 
Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 

St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 
Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 

Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Cumberland,    Md.      President,    William    Elliott,     Jr.;      Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
City  College,   Baltimore.    (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)    President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Easton.  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkerson. 

City  College,  Baltimore.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Court  House,  Hagersto-wn.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkerson. 
Ocean  City.     President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Frederick.     President,  George  M.  Upshur;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Cumberland.     President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18 — 1883  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19 — 1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20 — 1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — 1886  Blue  Mountain  House.  President  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22—1887  Hygiea  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23 — 1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association).  Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

24 — 1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

26 — 1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

27 — 1892  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893  No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

30 — 1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 
—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 
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32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretai^^,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W,  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  361. 
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48 — 1925  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bucher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  .Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53 — 1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members, 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulboum;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Bjrron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H,  Davis;  members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   members,  3,472. 
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67 — 1934     Baltimore.    President,  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3744. 

68 — 1935     Baltimore.     President,   Dr.   J.   Carey  Taylor;    Treasurer,   Dr.   R. 
Berryrtian;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3579. 

69 — 1936     Baltimore.    President,     C.    Milton    Wright;     Treasurer,    Dr.    R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Members 
(January  1,  1937) 

*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Blddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1937 

3IABYL,AND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


President Miss  Edith  V.  Walker 

Baltimore 

First  Vice-President C.  Milton  Wright 

Bel   Air 

Second   Vice-President Charles   L.   Kopp 

Cumberland 

Treasurer Dr.  R.  Berryman 

Baltimore 

Secretary Walter   H.   Davis 

Havre  de  Grace 
Executive  Committee: 

Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  President 

C.  Milton  Wright,  Vice-President 

John  L.  Dunkle,  1934-37,  President  State  Teachers'  College,  Frostburg 

Benjamin  C.  Willis,  1935-38,  Supt.  Caroline  County,  Denton 

Charles  W.  Sylvester,  1936-39,  Director  Division  Vocational  Education, 

Baltimore 


AFFILIATED    DEPARTMENTS 
Ag^culture: 

Arthur  M.  Ahalt,  Chairman,  Frederick. 
James  R.  Ward,  Secretary,  Gaithersburg. 

Art: 

Miss  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Chairman,  2903  Hudson  Street,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Edna  M.  Shimp,  Secretary,  3405  Southern  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

James  Templeman,  Chairman,  City  College,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

Miss  Catherine  Freimann,  Chairman,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  May  Kaylor,  Secretary,  Hagerstown. 

Elementary  Principals: 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Saulsbury,  Chairman,  Wm.  S.  Baer  School,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Mary  J.  McGuigan,  Secretary,  Halethorpe. 
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English: 

Dr.  Angela  M.  Broening,  Chairman,  2  Millbrook  Road,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Krug,  Secretary,  Sparrows  Point. 
Geography: 

E.  Curt  Walther,  Chairman,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 
James   Sensenbaugh.   Secretary,   Freeland. 

Guidance: 

Norman  Lufburrow,  Chairman,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Elsa  H.  Willhide,  Secretary,  Gwynn's  Falls  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

History: 

Dr.  Naomi  Reiches,  Chairman,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Roberta  D.  Carues,  Secretary,  School  No.  233,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Laurie  Brown,  Chairman,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 
Miss  May  F.  Kohn,  Secretary,  Hood  College,  Frederick. 

Industrial: 

John  McDairmant,  Chairman,  School  No.  91,  Baltimore. 
William  F.  Haefner,  Secretary,  School  No.  70,  Baltimore. 

Intermediate: 

Miss  Mary  Sultzer,  Chairman,  School  No.  51,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Secretary,  Hagerstown. 

Kindergarten-Primary : 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gilpin,  Chairman,  205  E.  32nd  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Kathleen  Kennedy,  Secretary,  5507  York  Road,  Baltimore. 
Mathematics : 

Miss  Agnes  Herbert,  Chairman,  806  E.  North  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Louise  Tipton,  Secretary,  Reisterstown. 
IModern  Language: 

Miss   Alice    Diggs,    Chairman,    Eastern    High    School,    Baltimore. 

Miss  Grace  K.   Sterling,   Secretary,  Towson  H.   S.,  Towson. 
Music: 

Philip  S.  Royer,  Chairman,  Westminster. 

Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey,  Secretary,  3132  Chesley  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Occupational: 

Sidney  M.  Chernak,  Chairman,  School  No.  93,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Marie  Giles,  Secretary,  School  No.  56,  Baltimore. 
Parent-Teacher : 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Chairman,  3510  Fairview  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  O.  K.  Shugart,  Secretary,  Pisgah. 
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Physical  Education: 

Miss  Therese  Powdermaker,  Chairman,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Bertha  Moeller,  Secretary,  2509  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 
School  Library: 

Miss   Marcelen   Kefauver,    Chairman,    Frederick. 

Miss  Merle  Yoder,   Secretary,   State  Teachers'   College,  Towson. 
Science: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Secretary,  3210  Gwynn's  Falls  Pkwy.,  Balto. 
Secondary: 

Wilbur  Devilbis,  Chairman,  Brunswick. 

E.  M.  Douglass,  Secretary,  Silver  Spring. 
Special: 

Mrs.  Virginia  W.  Hamilton,  Chairman,  Capital  Heights. 

Miss   Laura  Hampson,    Secretary,   Keman's   Hospital,   Baltimore. 
Teacher  Training: 

T.  J.  Caruthers,  Chairman,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury. 

Miss  Irene  Steele,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 
Vocational: 

Benjamin  Leland,  Chairman,  815  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Cecile  Colbert,  Secretary,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 
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